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ANOTHER "MENACE’”? 


The Protestant Dicxsr has been attacked in a letter from a respon- 
sible official of the National Conference of Jews and Christians. This official 
has asked us not to make his letter public. We desist, therefore, from 
printing his letter. The gist of his criticism, however, must be stated. He 
says, in effect, that the Protestant Dicest is a disruptive force 
and militates against that friendship between Protestants and Catholics 
which it is the object of his organization to promote. Elsewhere in this 
issue we comment upon one aspect of this official’s most interesting 
letter. Below we print the comment of James Luther Adams which is 
expressed in a letter written by him to our critic. This letter we believe 
is self-explanatory, covers the subject very thoroughly, and should be of 
vital interest to all in this country who take their citizenship seriously. 

—The Eprror 
DR. ADAMS’ LETTER 


Your letter of May 2nd protesting against the policy of the Pror- 
EsTANT Dicest and alleging that the general effect of certain of its articles 
is “thoroughly disruptive of those relationships of understanding, friend- 
ship and cooperation which should prevail between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in this country” and makes “for prejudice and mutual hos- 
tility, suspicion, and dislike” has not been answered before now, because 
I have wished to give it the consideration which it deserves. 

Since my arrival in Chicago three years ago I have cooperated in 
various and specific ways with the Chicago Round Table of Jews and 
Christians, especially as its work affects the life and thought of the theo- 
logical students in this city, and I had until receiving your letter supposed 
that I was in entire accord with the aims and methods of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians. 


as 


oe 
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Your two communications of May 2nd and May 15th have forced” 
me to question seriously whether it is possible for any one interested in: 
aiding the forces making for tolerance and the extension of the demo- 
cratic way of life to cooperate with your organization in clear conscience... 


It seems to me that your attitude and mode of procedure in regard ™ 
to the Prorrestant Dicest is one which is “thoroughly disruptive” of both: 
democracy and true tolerance, the tolerance which is based on the convic! 
tion that truth will never suffer in an open encounter. : 


Before entering into a discussion of the specific points whiell 
you raise in your letter, let me say that I would not give my approval to on. 
serve as an editorial advisor of any magazine which was “definitely anti 
Catholic” or “marked by ignorance of the facts or deliberate misstatements 
of them” or given to “misrepresentation of motives and imputations of bad 
faith” or “generally calculated to play the role once filled by The Menace.” 
(It is perhaps unnecessary to say that these quotation marks surround? 
words and phrases taken from your letter of May 2nd concerning the 
Protestant Dicrst). I am one of the many people in my denomination: 
(Unitarian) who look to the Roman Catholic tradition and its great spiritual 
leaders as one of the primary sources of spiritual nourishment available in- 
our civilization. I have always had intimate friends in the Roman church, , 
and during my period of theological study in Europe I divided my time 
almost equally between Protestant schools and Catholic Centers (Eastern. 
Roman, and Anglo-Catholic). On my last extended visit to Europe I spent’ 
considerable time in the Benedictine monasteries, both in England and on 
the continent, the late Dom Cabrol providing me through his kindness” 
with an “open Sesame” into Benedictine circles; over a period of months | 
I had a spiritual director at the great seminary of Saint Sulpice in Paris. 
I have devoted much of my energy in recent years to bringing to the 
attention of my fellow churchmen the writings of such Roman Catholic 
leaders as the late Baron Friedrich von Hugel, Christopher Dawson, 
and Jacques Maritain; I have done what I could as teacher and minister) 
to extend among liberal Protestants a familiarity with and a daily use of 
the great treasures of devotional literature in the Catholic tradition; I have” 
also in my public utterances frequently called attention to and commended 
the remarkable work of the Catholic publishers, Sheed and Ward. It is” 
perhaps not surprising that at a recent international congress of Freee 
Christians I was described as a “neo-catholic.” 


1 
} 


The first time I saw the Prorestant Dicest was on a trip to Boston 
in December. Having purchased and read the first issue on the way to” 
Boston, I determined while still on the train to make the acquaintance | 
of the Editor. At our very first interview three things deeply impressed” 
me, first, Mr. Leslie’s truly catholic sympathies, second, his deep appre- 
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hension of the meaning of caritas, and, third, his courageous, un-self- 
regarding spirit of prophecy. During that first and also during subsequent 
interviews Mr. Leslie and I have, it so happens, devoted much of our time 
to “exchanging experiences” with regard to the Roman Catholic Church, 
experiences which elicit from us both praise and gratitude. Because of 
my enthusiasm for the liturgical movement among the Benedictines, Mr. 
Leslie asked me to prepare an article for the Dicrsr which would bring 
into relief the significance and value of this movement. Indeed, in a 
recent editorial in the magazine, Mr. Leslie announced my article as 
forthcoming. Have I not given sufficient evidence to show that I am not 
an anti-Catholic and also to show why I do not consider Mr. Leslie one? 


In a way I am grateful to you for your letters of May 2nd and May 
I5th. They have awakened me from my dogmatic slumber, dogmatic 
because I had optimistically supposed that the Roman Church in the 
United States would exercise its authority in such a way as to preserve 
our tradition of democracy in America, and slumber because I had sup- 
posed that your organization, with which I have been working, was 
one of our most effective means for promoting cooperation towards 
the end of preserving the democratic tradition of religious and political 
freedom. I must now frankly state that your letters, and also the fact 
that they “are meant solely for those to whom they are addressed 
and should not be given a wider circulation . . . without” your consent, 
strongly incline me to raise the radical question as to whether you properly 
understand the way in which we may work “for justice, amity, under- 
standing, and cooperation among Protestants, Catholics, and Jews,’ (the 
purpose stated on your letter head). 

I believe, with Dr. William E. Gilroy, the Editor of Advance, that 
many Catholics in this country are sincerely devoted to democratic insti- 
tutions and to the maintenance of religious liberty, but that there are also 
many Roman Catholics who manifest an illiberal spirit rather than a 
tolerant attitude and a true faith and practice in democratic principles 
and ideals. The only evidence that need be cited to show that there 
are illiberal and undemocratic Catholics is the sort which you have 
seen fit to transmit to the editorial advisors of the Prorestant Dicesr. 
Indeed, if anything would convince me that the Proresranr Diczsr is badly 
needed in this country, it is just the policy which your letters betray. You 
say in your letter of May 2nd that certain Catholic leaders are beginning 
to take an attitude. of “disillusionment” toward the whole movement 
directed toward better undersanding beween the two religious groups, the 
Catholics and the Protestants. And I would add that your own letters of 
May 2nd and May 15th also make me begin to take an attitude of disil- 
lusionment concerning these possibilities. At the very time when you had 
an opportunity to remind the Catholic members of your organization that 
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“understanding, and cooperation” could not be approximated without a con- | 
tinuance of the democratic method, you, (and you see I am not imputing | 
bad faith), have relinquished the principles of democracy in order to | 
keep these Catholic members in your organization. I can readily | 
appreciate your situation: you have always, (at least, this is true - 
for the Chicago Round Table), had great difficulty in getting the Roman ©: 
Catholics officially to cooperate with you in your organizaton. On receiv- | 
ing the protests of certain Roman Catholics against the Protestant Dicest, ' 
you have decided that this is an opportunity for you to show the Catholics © 
that you really want them to stay in your organization. Are these the = 
motives that have caused you to write to the editorial advisors of the ~ 
Dicesr telling them that the magazine is “directly destructive to all that | 
the National Conference has been laboring to build up for the last eleven »: 
years” and that “Protestants have faults and errors enough of their own to ~ 
occupy them without giving a disproportionate amount of their attention * 
to setting their’ religious neighbors right?” } 
With regard to these two charges let me say: (1) If the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians is trying to build up cooperation be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants by proclaiming that Father Coughlin is © 
not of interest to Protestants and that his activities, good or bad, are to ~ 
be commented on by Catholics alone, by proclaiming that the “controversy 
over Spain” is a “pot and kettle controversy,” by appealing to the alleged 
position of Catholics that “if Franco become anti-Semitic or un-Christian — 
the first ones to lead the attack on him will be those who backed him when = 
the choice was between Communism and Christianity,” by urging sup- . 
pression of articles like that of Professor G. A. Borgese in the May issue © 
on the ground that “a Catholic correspondent (who offers no evidence) [ 
) 


SEF 


makes categorical denial of some statements in it,’ and by urging suppres- 
sion of articles on the ground that they impute bad faith to certain Cath-~ 
olics, as though both Catholics and Protestants were not capable of bad 
faith, and by protesting against an article by Father Lobo on the ground | 
that he is “a suspended priest” (not mentioning the way in which his “‘sus- 
pension” was brought about — Mr. Jay Allen, a Roman Catholic layman, 
can give you this information), and not raising the question as to whether — 
Father Lobo’s article was true or not, if, I say, this is the way in which | 

the National Conference proposed to ‘build up cooperation between Cath- | | 
olics and Protestants, then I think I must/ look upon your organization asia 
an enemy of “ “justice, amity, understanding, and cooperation.’ (And let 
me add that if “banality and frivolity” reach a “new low” in the May + 
issue of the Dicrsr I should say that Father Thorning’s usual method of © 
controversy, in this case an attack on a fellow Roman Catholic, Mr. Jay 
Allen, provides a model in what Alexander Pope, a Roman Catholic of th 
eighteenth century, called “the art of sinking.”) (2) With regard to your 


| 
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suggestion that Protestants should cooperate with Catholics by not giving a 
“disproportionate amount of attention to setting their religious neighbors 
right:” I should like to venture the proposition that the activities of Father 
Coughlin in favor of anti-Semitism and fascism, and the publications of 
Catholics on political questions, questions concerning the relations between 
church and state, and the relations between Catholicism and democracy, 
are of sufficient general interest to make it the right and the duty of all 
supporters of the American tradition to voice their opinions thereon in 
season and out. The Roman Catholics, like all other groups, are a part of 
the body politic and their opinions and activities cannot, so long as we 
maintain our tradition of the separation of church and state, be exempt 
from discussion and criticism. You do not seem to protest against a 
certain amount of material concerning the Roman Catholics appearing in 
the Prorestrant Dicest, you disapprove of this amount’s being “dispro- 
portionate.” I should like to know what this word “disproportionate” 
means. Do you mean to say that the Catholic members of the National 
Conference would approve of a small amount of criticism? You may say 
this is quibbling. Then, I should like to say three things: 

(a) I have taken the trouble to go through the issues of the Pror- 
EsTANT Dicxst from December to May and to list the articles which in any 
way concern Roman Catholicism. I think you will be surprised when I 
tell you that I find a great many articles which speak very favorably of 
one or another aspect of Catholicism. These articles are by Sergius Bul- 
gakov, the Reverend Kimber H. K. Denn, (the President of the Chinese 
Mission to Lepers), Albert M. Parkhurst, Vida Scudder, the Reverend 
Father Edward Quinn, Benson Y. Landis, Julia A. Clark, Maude D. Petre, 
Father Vincent McNabb, Douglas Steere, Etienne Gilson, an anonymous 
article on China reprinted from the Congregational Quarterly, and M. M. 
Coady (a Roman Catholic.) Those which are not reprinted from books 
are reprinted from the Churchman, Zions Herald, Christendom, the 
Journal of Adult Education, Blackfriars Magazine, the Hibbert Journal, 
the Congregational Quarterly, and the Extension Bulletin of the Anti- 
gonish Movement. I think you will agree that these writers and the periodi- 
cals in which their articles appear are of just the sort which any Roman 
Catholic would in general approve. I find also that the articles which 


W your letters would indicate Roman Catholics are objecting to are written 


by the following people: The British Commission on Cooperation in Spain 
and Portugal, Dean Hewlett Johnson of Canterbury Cathedral, Guy Emery 


} Shipler, (Editor of the Churchman), J. A. MacCallum, William Teeling, 


Ralph E. Diffendorfer, and William E. Shaw of the Board of Foreign Mis- 


| sions of the Methodist Church, Dr. Joseph Novotny, Bishop McConnell (two 


articles), Sylvester Jones, Margaret I. Lamont, L. A. Fernsworth, Tom 
Davin, Jay Allen, “A Spanish Mason,” George Bernanos, William E. Gilroy, 
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the Spanish Information Bureau, Jerome Davis, “News from Spain,” C. J. 


Cadoux, J. W. Poynter, G. A. Borgese, Father Lobo, George Bidault. 
These articles are reprinted from Life and Letters Today, the Witness, 
the Modern Churchman, the Missionary Review of the World, Zions 
Herald, the Review of Religion, Current History, Advance, the Presby- 


terian Tribune, the New York Nation, and Aube (a Roman Catholic — 
Journal). You will notice that a number of these articles are by well-. 
known Roman Catholics and that many of the others are by people highly » 


respected among Catholics as well as among Protestants. Articles which ; 


are by people or from sources which your Roman Catholic correspondents 


would object to, say in general the same things as the articles by men 4 


whom Roman Catholics must respect. I should say if the Proresrant DicEst 


is, in these articles, “directly destructive to all that the National Confer- 


ence has been laboring to build up for the last eleven years, then there are a_ 


good many people of high repute and genuine religious outlook who are 


also directly destructive. Surely you cannot say that a magazine which 
reprints articles on controversial issues by authors such as those listed 


above is “generally calculated to play the role once filled by the Menace.” 


(b) I should say that if Mr. Leslie has given a “disproportionate” _, 
amount of space to anything, it is to the description and praise of the 
Antigonish movement among Roman Catholics in Nova Scotia. I share © 


Mr. Leslie’s admiration and gratitude for this visible sign of grace, but I 
could sympathize in some measure with a reader of the Dicrsr who might 


say he was now aware of the work and the significance of the Antigonish } 


Movement. It should be said here that the articles on this Movement must 


be reckoned among those in the magazine which are favorable to the 


Roman Church and which indicate a compatibility between Roman ~ 


Catholicism and democracy. 


(c) But there is a larger question involved here. This larger question ~ 
is the attitude which the National Conference of Jews and Christians should © 
assume toward the liberty of prophesying. You say that “the danger is that 
of distrust and hostility at a time when people of all faiths face a common 


challenge from pagan and irreligious forces.” This is just the sort of 
language which many “religious” people through the ages have used when 
under attack. They say we cannot have understanding unless the critic will 
stop talking. The victim of prophetic criticism, especially when it is an 


authoritarian church or an authoritarian government, is prone to consider all | 
(adversely) critical mindedness as disruptive and as arousing distrust and © 


hostility. If there had been a Conference of priestly-minded Jews and 


prophetically-minded Jews in the time of Jeremiah, I find it not impossible 
to imagine one of the officials writing just such a letter as you have written © 
to the editorial advisors of the Proresrant Dicest. I should like to ask you ~ 
what you think Jeremiah would say about your letter? Do you think he 
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would have been willing to “cooperate”? This is not a rhetorical question. 

I want you to know that I am anxious to cooperate in any way which 
religious conviction and the democratic method will permit. I want the ideals 
of the National Conference of Jews and Christians, as I have seen them 
manifested in so many ways, to be realized. I therefore think that some- 
thing more important that the Prorrsrant Dicrsr is at stake here: what is 
at stake is the Protestant principle of prophecy and the American demo- 
cratic principles of free speech and religious liberty. That these principles 
are now being seriously menaced seems to me clear not only from your 
own policy but also from the fact that many news stands (including 
Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia) have now removed the Proresrant DiceEst 
from their stalls as a result of pressure. 


It seems to me that it is about time for those Roman Catholics who 
believe in free speech and religious liberty to give a hand. If they cannot 
be prevailed upon to do so as a group, then I should say there is all the 
more work for the National Conference of Jews and Christians to do. 
Just as soon as more Roman Catholics in authority and more members of 
the National Conference become vigilant for these democratic principles, 
magazines like the Proresrant Dicesr will happily be able to cooperate, 
on the principle that ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free. These principles can be preserved only if respected and honourable 
citizens are permitted the free exprssion of their opinions. And I am 
prepared to believe that cooperation on these terms is still possible. 
Otherwise, I could not have written you at such length or with such 
candor. 

Faithfully yours, 
(signed) James Luther Adams 


WE MUST SNAP OUT OF IT 


“Protestant faults and errors must be corrected by Protestants, who 
would resent any efforts, however kindly meant or courteously phrased, on 
the part of Catholics to help in their resolution. And the faults and errors 
of Catholicism similarly must be corrected by Catholics if they are corrected 
at all, and the efforts of Protestants to set them right are not well received.” 

The above paragraph from the letter of an official of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians is quoted as typical of a wide-spread 
and rapidly wider-spreading malady. 

If religions were an embroidery on the coat of life such a statement 
wouldn’t matter. But religion being the coat itself, bearing on each and 
every aspect of life, such a statement matters terribly. Self-criticism, self- 
awareness, knowing where we are,where we walk, whether onto a broad 
road or into a yawning chasm,— these are the eyes of our spiritual life which 
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undergirds our whole life. Our spiritual eyes must be sound and they must 
be open. 


Spiritual “Appeasement” 


Freedom of religious thinking and expression is the necessary con-_ 
dition of spiritual vision. Ideas must be free to mingle and clash, so that - 
the best idea has the best chance to prove itself. That is the meaning of 
free-thinking. Unfree-thinking is unthinkable. To state that a Protestant 
error must only be corrected by a Protestant mind and that a Catholic 
error must only be corrected by a Catholic mind is to suggest that Cath- 
olics and Protestants have two different standards of thinking. This is || 
the logic of that strange and terrible hypnosis which has weakened Pro- 
testant mentality until it has bartered its inner freedom for a purely exter- 
nal and temporary “appeasement.” 


yi 
} 


Political Hypnosis 


This hypnosis paralyzes Catholics as well as Protestants and Jews 
and of course it reaches over into the realm of politics. Our wise fore- 
fathers realized that the official of the church wears a certain aura of | 
holiness and his utterances on all subjects are on that account given special 
consideration. Therefore these forefathers arranged for the separation of 
the church from the state. 

But while this separation remains at least partially true of our own 
country, it is not true of other parts of the world. The Pope is the head of 
a very important state as well as the head of a church. And here is where 
the hypnotized Protestant or Catholic American finds himself at a total 
loss when he attempts to think naturally and critically of the political acts 
of the Papacy. 

When he does attempt so to do he finds that any words of his which 
fall short of adulation strike a sensitive nerve in his political-Catholic 
friend. That this is understandable makes it no less dangerous. For demo- 
cracy is the most difficult as well as the most rewarding form of political 
life. Democracy makes demands upon the intelligence of each - citizen, 
demands which at times seem well-nigh insupportable and which will 
certainly become insupportable unless each and every citizen possesses 
freedom of action and the widest possible access to knowledge. 


The Cross of Thinking 


The price of democracy is education, education through demo- 
cratic action in the political-economic field, education in the moral and 


spiritual field through moral and spiritual action in expressed concern fer 
the rights of the weaker party in all human relationships. Expressed con- 
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cern means concern expressed in action, in the use of controlled loving 
force to restrain the stronger party. 

It may be slow but it is sound. It is rational. It is Christ’s way, who 
said, “It is expedient that I go away.” You are making a fuehrer out of 
me. It is 77 you that the Reign of God is! Don’t hang forever on my cross. 
Take up your cross. That is precisely what America must do today: take 
up the cross of its own political and economic thinking. 

Anything that stands in the way of this task must be removed. 
One of these things is the mingling of the church as church in American 
political life. A constant effort must be mantained to keep our political 
thinking free from church bias. This does not mean that what we learn 
through our churches, the inspiration of our worship, will not have its 
effect in our political thinking. Not at all. 

But your church and my church must not be used to push special 
programs and special political plans. 


This, however, is not an absolute negative precept with which, for 
instance, I as a Protestant may close my own mouth when a priest uses 
the cross of his chapel to catch lightning from heaven and hurl it upon 
Washington to confute and confound the democratic processes of my 
citizenship. This condition of separation between church and state is a 
condition not yet arrived at. And until it has been arrived at, I, as a Pro- 
_testant, and as a citizen, must act as a citizen to counteract that lightning. 


: 
Caesar Is All of Us 


i There is no other thing for me to do. I cannot find escape in the 
‘New Testament from my responsibility because, as we have pointed out 
|before, the responsibilities of Caesar are my responsibilities. 

We are Caesar. We are our policemen. We are our state. We are 


‘our navy. We protect and aid Japan in perhaps the most horrible adven- 


ture of all time. We held Spain down while her own church attacked her 
in company with Mussolini and Hitler. 

We are asked to forget this. Already we are asked to forget this. 

It may be that Protestantism will die in this country. It well may be. 
Its enemies already proclaim its death. Already it becomes a thing to be 
tolerated, a child’s disease that will be outgrown. 

And with Protestantism will die freedom, democracy, tolerance. 

But let Protestants remember this. No one can kill Protestantism 
except Protestants. When Protestants look upon their name as an indecent 
thing, when they become ashamed of their heritage, when the edge of 
their indignation has been dulled by greed, when their sick ears listen 
to anti-Semitism, when they fall for red-baiting, when they dodge their 
civic responsibilities, they hasten their own death and the death of our 
republic. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


By JOHN Mac MURRAY 


HRouGHOUT the history of Chris- 
tianity the conception of the 
Communist society in which prop- 
erty is held 
needs of all, and in which brother- 
hood, equality and freedom are the 


in common for the 


governing principles of social or- 
ganization, has emerged time and 
again. Such a society is implied 
directly in the teaching of Jesus, 
and its characteristics are described 
in the New Testament in many 
places with a clearness of statement 
that could hardly be misunderstood. 
What is surprising is that the first 
great secular effort to establish such 
a society has been undertaken in 
direct opposition to Christianity by 
men for whom the profession of 
atheism is a cardinal point in their 
creed. It is surprising, at least, to 
minds which have not recognized 
the dialectical nature of social de- 
velopment. 

Christianity is the source of Com- 
munism, and Communism has 
moved into dialectical opposition to 
Christianity through the process by 
which Christianity in its conscious 
form has been divorced from mate- 
rial realities. A Christianity which 


“Christianity 1s the source 
of communism ....” 


withdrew its beliefs from associa- 


tion with the temporal reality of ) 
earthly life must inevitably pro- 
duce out of itself a temporal theory 
which divorces itself from the eter- 
nal and spiritual reality. The clear 
separation of these not merely as 
opposing theories but as antagonis- 
tic forces in the field of social de- 
velopment is the necessary prelude 
to their synthesis in a Christianity 
which ‘has become real at the full 
height of its mature development. 
The separation of Communism and 
Christianity into conscious antagon- 
ism means that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand. 

When we realize the full nature 
of Christianity in its reality, we 
recognize at once that the whole 
of Communist theory, in so far as 
it is positive, falls within Christi- 
anity. If it is the precise opposite 
of pseudo-Christianity it is for that 
very reason the negative element 
which is essential to real Christian- 
ity,,and which must be re-estab- 
lished within it. It is only the denial 
of the positive element in Christi- 
anity and the assertion of the neg- 
ative in and for itself as the whole 
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reality that vitiates the Communist 
position. Communism presupposes 
Christianity, and its denial merely 
isolates it from its own conditions. 
Christianity implies Communism, 
and the denial of this merely iso- 
lates Christianity from its own 
reality. The problem that faces us 
is the synthesis of the two, not in 
theory merely but in practice. 

A synthesis is not the same thing 
as a combination. It necessarily in- 
volves a change 
in the form of 


the circumstances which face us in 
the contemporary world. 

The defect of Communism is its 
ignoring of that aspect of human 
life which is grounded in the love- 
impulses, and the failure to see that 
all progress towards the establish- 
ment of a truly human community 
depends upon these, and, indeed, 
upon the subordination of the eco- 
them. 
The reason why Communist theory 


nomic hunger-impulses to 


is so successful 


both the 
ments which are 
Chris- 


tlanity in its un- 


ele- 


united. 


| real form, and 


Communism in 


The defect of Communism is its 
ignoring of that aspect of human 
life which is grounded in the love- 
impulses, and the failure to see that 
all progress towards the establish- 
ment of a truly human community 


up to a point in 
its interpreta- 
tions and predic- 
that 
throughout the 
history of Chris- 
tian Europe this 


tions is 


its purely mate- 


rial form cannot 


be combined. They are necessarily 
antagonistic. For the forms that 


the 


from one another are necessarily 


elements take in _ isolation 


partly determined by the  isola- 
tion. Nor can the synthesis of the 
two be described in advance of its 
actual achievement. Only the gene- 
ral logical form of the synthesis is 
susceptible of a description. What 
concerns us is the practical condi- 
tions which have to be fulfilled to 
set about achieving the synthesis in 


depends upon these. 


relation between 
the two sets of 
motives has been in general main- 
tained. Consequently the form of 
a process of social change which is, 
in fact, mainly determined by the 
hunger-impulses is satisfactorily © 
enough accounted for by an analysis 
which confines itself to the economic 
field. But within this analysis there 
is and can be no guarantee that the 
process will continue. Its continu- 
ance depends upon the factors which 
Communism overlooks. This is of 
great importance the moment we 


begin to determine a line of prac- 
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tical policy on the basis of our 
analysis. 


The 


merely to an unaccountable failure 


Communist is liable not 
through the disappearance of the 
inner conditions of success; he is 
liable to adopt a policy which is 
itself likely to destroy the conditions 
necessary for the operation of the 
economic factor in a creative direc- 
tion. Too often he is tempted to 
use short-cuts which involve inten- 
sifying the fear-element and weak- 
ening the love- 
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remained throughout that period 
unprogressive and unimportant, in 
spite of the fact that she was at the 
time the most advanced and the 
strongest European power. A move- | 


ment towards synthesis which is 
undertaken from the Christian side | 
must, therefore, start with the rec- | 
ognition of the necessity of strength- | 
ening the forces making for the | 
extension and deepening of human | 
community over the forces of fear 
which tend to paralyze develop- 

ment. Only with 


element in the that proviso will | 
The use of force must be a failure P 


society which is it accept a pure- | 
to}. ‘be 


formed. Beyond 


unless it 1s contained within and 


ly economic pre- | 
diction of the | 
form which the 


struggle for so- 
have the result cial 


trans- au 
subordinated to the positive motives 


! ; leading to the integration of a uni- 
a certain point ; 
versal community. 


this can only 


integration 


of producing a paralysis of social 
development and leading to an 
effort, which might well be suc- 
cessful in any particular society 
— though not in society as a whole 
— to stabilize the society at its pres- 
ent, or at a lower stage of social 
organization. 

We must remember that at pre- 
vious stages in the history of prog- 
ress this has actually occurred time 
and again. Spain, for example, was 
paralyzed at the time of the demo- 
cratic revolutions which opened the 
era of capitalist development and 


must take. 


It will do this not out of any 
sentimental dislike of violence, but 
as a necessary part of the conditions 
of possible success. I see nothing in 
the teaching of Jesus, or in the na- 
ture of reality as conceived in the 
light of that teaching, that will 
warrant the conclusion that at no 
point in the process is the use of 
physical compatible with 
Christian motives: What I see is an 
understanding that the use of force 


force 


must be a failure unless it is con- 


tained within and subordinated to 
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the positive motives leading to the 
integration of a universal commun- 
ity. 

There is amongst Christians in 
this country a considerable amount 
of earnest discussion on the prob- 
lem of bringing religion to bear 
upon the political and social situa- 
tion in the world. A good deal of 
it tends to realize the connexion 
between this and the achievement 
of Socialism through political effort. 
Some of it has advanced sufficiently 
far to recognize the closeness of 
the relation between Communism 
and Christianity in respect of the 
form of human society which they 
desire to see established. But usually 
the problem is envisaged as one of 
combining their Christianity with 
one or other of the existing politi- 
cal agencies. It is important, there- 
fore, to point out that the condition 
of all this 


even a revolution — in the religious 


field itself. 


The synthesis of Communism and 
Christianity is only to be achieved 
by the reformation of Christianity 
through a thoroughgoing attack 
upon all the perverted forms of 
Christianity itself. The social and 
political action that may be nec- 
essary would flow immediately from 
the accomplishment of this primary 
religious task. The task itself, it 


is a transformation — 
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must be remembered, is a practical, 
not a merely theoretical one. Chris- 
tianity, as we have seen, includes 
Communism as an essential ele- 
ment in its own reality. So long as 
we look upon our Christianity as 
something which has to be com- 
bined with a Communism which 
is merely secular and political; so 
long, that is to say, as the distinc- 
tion between religious and secular 
activity remains the basis of our 
thinking, the task is impossible. It 
is this breaking down of the dis- 
tinction within religion itself that is 
the condition of success. 


A Christian cannot join the Com- 
munist party, because the repudia- 
tion of Christianity is one of the 
conditions of doing so. This is as 
it should be. The transformation of 
Communism is the task of Chris- 
tianity. But this task cannot be ac- 
complished by a Christianity which 
remains 


external to Communism 


in its essential structure. It must 
first revolutionize itself, and regain 
its own substance. Then it will find 
that the transformation of Com- 
munism is nothing but the trans- 
formation of Christianity into its 
own proper form. 

The first part of this task consists 
in reappropriating to itself the gen- 
eral structure of Communist theory 
in so far as it is positive. It is only 
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the negations and limitations of 
Communist theory which are anti- 
Christian. The recognition of the 
dialectical process in society, the 
insistence upon the importance of 
the tension between social classes, 
and the detection of the economic 
factor as the governing factor, are 
already present either explicitly or 
by clear implication in the teaching 
of Jesus. But the first step of all, 
on which everything else turns, is 
the total rejection of idealism. It 
is very difficult for an idealist even 
to understand what this demand 
can mean, because he necessarily 
looks in the wrong direction. Fun- 
damentally the distinction between 
idealism and realism lies not in 
ideas themselves but in their refer- 
ence. The question at issue is this: 
what and where are the real ob- 
jective facts to which our ideas and 
beliefs refer? Do they refer to the 
substantial, everyday life of the 
world around us? or do they refer 
to another life or another world 
which lies somehow “beyond” or 
“outside” this life and this world? 
The realist answers that they refer 
directly and immediately to this 
world and this life. He rejects “mys- 
ticism,” that is to say, the construc- 
tion in imagination, consciously 
or unconsciously, of another world 
to which ideas and beliefs may be 
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referred away from the temporal | 


and the substantial reality of com- 
mon life. Notice that this is not 


in any sense a rejection of the ideas. | 
It does not take the glory and the | 


majesty out of life. On the contrary, 


the idealist has done this. The real- 1 
ist puts them back where they be- _| 


long. The conception of the natural 


world as mere material, without | 
loveliness or significance in itsel{— =| 


the conception of this world which 
is sO current in our own time and 
which is associated commonly with 
materialism — is itself the product 
of idealism. It is the idealist who 
has taken all the significant, lovely, 
sacred things out of the natural 
world in order to refer them all to 
some other life, and left us with 
the grey nebulosity of perpetual 
and meaningless motion and vibra- 
tion in the endless and shoreless 
infinite Space-Time. 
The “scientific” view of the material 
world as “cold, dark, and shaking 


vacuum of 


like a jelly,’ is simply the residue 
of common experience which ideal- 
ism has left us when it has picked 
out all the plums to make a gay 
show’ in its imaginary shop-window. 
Idealism is profoundly irreligious, 
because it is the perversion of reli- 
gion into unreality. 


The real world is the world in 
which we act. The ideal world is 
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the world of which we dream — 
a dream-world of hopes and aspira- 
tions which are paralyzed by fear, 
their 
in spontaneous 


and refused natural outlet 


creative activity. 
This indicates the other reason for 
the complete rejection of idealism. 
Reality in human life is action. 
Ideas are the eyes of action. The 
real world is the world defined by 
action, in action. The moment ideal- 
ism arises it refers some ideas at 
least away from the world of action, 
in order that it may gloat over 
them, like a miser, as hoarded gold. 
In doing so it restricts to that ex- 
tent the range of possible action, 
as the hoarding of good currency 
always does. The further idealism 
spreads the narrower becomes our 
range of possible activity, and the 
more restricted our freedom. This 
is the secret of the paradoxes that 
Marx was the first to recognize in 
- modern times, that the idealist suc- 
ceeds in’ achieving in action the 
opposite of what he intends and 
that the development of human 
freedom in idea coincides with the 
increasing slavery of men in the 
field of material, economic activity. 
The more thought gets lost in the 
maze of its own ideal freedom, the 
more action falls into the clutches 
of a blind necessity. 


The idealism of pseudo-Christi- 
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anity does not, then, consist in false 
beliefs and fictitious ideas, but in 
the divorce of true ideas and beliefs 
from the conditions of their expres- 
sion in material action. Let us take 
hold of the perversion by the roots. 
The idealism of pseudo-Christianity 
consists finally in the divorce be- 
tween love and hunger, through 
which love becomes an ideal and 
hunger is left to control and deter- 
mine action. Love becomes a senti- 
ment or a feeling or the exaltation 
that accompanies the contemplation 
of an idea. The love of God becomes 
a feeling that suffuses our conscious- 
ness in solitary meditation when 
we imagine the infinite power and 
majesty and knowledge which our 
minds ascribe to our idea of God. 
Like the disciples on the mountain 
we want to build tabernacles and 
stay there away from the distressing 
sordidness of the universal struggle 
for daily bread. Consequently, when 
we return to action we see the 
real world bereft of all this wonder 
and catch no glimpse of the love of 
God in it. It is something other; 
a competition for power and satis- 
faction in purely material terms. It 
does not occur to us that in this 
way we hhave banished God from 
his own world, and no longer be- 
lieve in him but only in the idea 
of him which our imagination has 
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constructed as a comforting con- 
trast to the reality that we have to 
live. The love of God becomes dis- 
sociated from the love of man, at 
least in its material reality, and our 
practical relations with our fellows 
tend to be governed by fear, and the 
hatred, which is love perverted by 
fear. The two great commandments 
cannot be dissociated in this way. 
Neither is fulfilled unless the ful- 
filling of one is also the fulfilling 
of the other. “If a man love not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” 

Equally the love of humanity is 
divorced by this idealization from 
its expression in action, and _ be- 
comes romantic and sentimental. It 
becomes possible for us to feel even 
a passionate exaltation at the 
thought of the brotherhood of man 
or before the symbol of the unity of 
the society to which we belong, and 
in the uplift of this profound senti- 
ment to forget altogether the practi- 
cal needs that are unmet and which 
cleave mankind and its societies 
into rich and poor, satisfied and 
unsatisfied, in the struggle for ex- 
istence. It is indeed possible for a 
very rich man and a very poor 
man to feel the sense of brother- 
hood between them, and to be ex- 
alted by it, without its ever cross- 
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ing the mind of either that there is 
something odd in a_ brotherhood 
that has no relation to the provision 
for the same practical needs in each. 
Love is, indeed, the sense of com- 
munity, but the sense of a com- 
munity which does not exist is an 
illusory sense of community. It 
refers to nothing real, but only to 
a fiction of the imagination. The 
various religious organizations 
rightly refer to themselves as “com- 
munions,” and the religious integra- 
tion of individuals zs the establish- 
ment of communion. But a com- 
munion which consists in the idea 
and the sentiment of being members 
of one ‘body, however strongly 
thought and felt, still remains il- 
lusory and “mystical,” so long as it 
does not express itself in the pro- 
vision by all for the material needs 
of each. That, we are inclined to 
feel, is economics, not religion. The 
feeling is a measure of our idealism. 
Religion either includes and domin- 
ates economics or it is empty of all 
substance, wthout real significance. 

The 


idealism is the first step towards 


effective renunciation of 
recalling Christianity to reality. It 
would immediately result in the 
appearance of all those conceptions 
and rules of action which we have 


seen to be common to the religion 
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of Jesus and to Communism. But 


since the Communist identifies reli- 
gion and idealism, to renounce ideal- 
ism means for him to renounce re- 
ligion. We have seen that this, in 
fact, involves the exclusion of the 
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For the Christian there would be 
this difference that the economic 
Communism which he accepted and 
demanded would fall within the 
positive motives with which Chris- 
tianity is formally associated even 


love-motives from consideration. in its unreal forms. 


To be continued 


MacMurray’s use of the term “idealism” will have to be accepted 
for the purposes of his argument. Some of us will be unable to share 
with him his wholesale condemnation of that term. There is a sense in 
which, for instance, in this very essay MacMurray may be said to be 
“idealizing.” Any reflection involves duality. MacMurray’s zeal for realism 
appears to leave little or no place for the injection of the seed of change 
into the womb of reality. “Ideas,” he says, “are the eyes of action.” May 
not “ideals” then be the “imaginative plan of action?” 


Where MacMurray uses and condemns “idealism” we would pre- 
fer to read “pseudo-idealism” or “static” or “inorganic” or “disintegral 
idealism,” and thus retain the term “idealism” to be used in the sense of 
“organic or integral idealism,’ as he retains the term “Christianity” in 
spite of the fact that for so many it has come to represent a dream within 
a dream. 


The emphasis of MacMurray upon action is the emphasis which 
has been made throughout history by the prophet whose imagination has 
been seized by the necessity of incarnation. Incarnation is the central truth 
of Christianity and its drama takes place in the hearts of men and issues 
in the acts of men. This is Christian truth, orthodox teaching of Catholics 
as well as Protestants. It is by this truth that we can all meet in one com- 
munion, a communion where bread goes; through the activating grace 
of the Father, to the child who hungers. 


But incarnation implies something to incarnate. The disciples 
were false idealists when they wanted to stay on the mountain with the 
“high” company. But Jesus did take them up there, and without abandoning 
His realism. And they went up before they came down. In other words, 
there is a dialectic here, too, between the dream and the acting out of the 
dream, between idealizing and realizing. 
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By RUFUS M. JONES 


—“They set a movement going which was 
never to stop — a subtle influence that was 


destined to be endlessly contagious.” 


HE EARLY creeds, though in- 

fallibly certain on other points, 
give us no information about the 
nature of the Spirit. They limit their 
declarations to the mere affirmation: 
“And I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 
Some one at an early period inter- 
polated into I John y., the seventh 
verse, “There are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost; and 
these three are one.” These words 
are first quoted in a tract by Pris- 
cillian, in 380, but they are found in 
no important Greek MS. In any 
case, however they got into the 
Vulgate, these words were destined 
to work powerfully upon men’s 
imagination and to exert a far- 
reaching influence. Sabellius had al- 
ready laid the foundation, as we 
have seen, of a clearly marked trini- 
tarian system, though the fact that 
he was a heretic tended to weaken 
the value and influence of his at- 
tempt to put the Holy Spirit on an 
equality with the Father and the 
Son. One of the strongest strands of 
influence toward the formation of 
trinitarian doctrine is to be found in 


the prevailing philosophy of the 
time, Neo-Platonism, which formed 
the intellectual environment of some 
of the most distinguished Christian 
thinkers. That philosophy 
throughout its entire history, de- 


was, 


cidedly trinitarian. Plotinus, when 
he was working out his three 
supreme realities, had no intention 
of furnishing material assistance to 
his Christian rivals, but there can 
be no question that he did make a 
major Christian 
thought. 


contribution to 


There is, however, a far more 
important strand of influence than 
either the philosophical or the theo- 
logical one. There was a great foun- 
dational stratum of actual ex- 
perience. Something happened at 
Pentecost which made the tiny new- 
born Church certain of the reality 
of the Spirit. They were conscious of 
an invasion, an inrushing, or up- 
welling of divine Life and Power, 
and ‘they passed 
visible Head to an invisible Presence 
working in them and through them. 
They made little attempt to define 


this experience, but they assumed 


over from a 
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that Christ Himself was 
spiritually present with them, or 
that He had sent, or shed abroad, 


the Spirit somewhat as had been the 


either 


case with prophets of old. Peter 
took this latter view, as reported in 
Acts, and the fourth Gospel speaks 
emphatically of the Paraclete whom 
Christ promised to send. But as the 
early Christian groups ate their 
agapé together—their communion, 
or memorial, meal—they were con- 
scious of Christ’s living, though in- 
visible, presence with them. 
St. Paul makes 


dwells in us, as in a temple. Occa- 
sionally; as inc 2) Core ait (a7 he 
identifies Christ as the Spirit. It is 
quite evident that for him Christ 
is now thought of as an invisible 
divine Life and Power in immediate 
contact and relationship with men— 
God as an operative inward spiritual 
Power. Both in the primitive apos- 
tolic circle, and in the Aegean 
churches founded by St. Paul, there 
were certain positive and sensible 
evidences of the work of the Spirit; 
the two most common evidences 

being the gift of 


this 
ward, _ resident 
work of Christ 
the basis of his 
entire interpreta- 
tion of Chris- 


vital, in- 


Prophecy was rapt, inspired, spon- 
taneous speaking in which the 
speaker felt that his message was 
given to him at the time and for the 
occasion. He believed that the Spirit 
possessed him and was speaking 


tongues (glosso- 
lalia) and the 
gift, or outpour- 
ing, of prophecy. 
The fullest and 


clearest account 


tianity. With ’ in the New 
; through him. 

him, once more, Testament of 

it was experl- these __ striking 

ence, and not doctrine, that formed experiences is to be found in 


the basis. Some power, some duna- 
mis not himself, seemed plainly 
operating in him—‘the power of 
God unto salvation.” He makes no 
effort to think out a single consistent 
formulation of this great central 
experience. Sometimes it is God 
who works in us; sometimes it is 
Christ who works, or who is formed 
in us; sometimes it is the Spirit or 
the Holy Spirit who works, or 


First Corinthians. Tongue-speaking, 
which was obviously ecstatic and 
automatic utterance, and thus mar- 
vellous rather than edifying and 
constructive, soon fell into dis- 
favour and gradually waned away 
as a vanishing, disappearing per- 
formance. Prophecy was reckoned 
by St. Paul a more important gift 
— “TI had rather speak five words 


with my understanding, that I 
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might instruct others, than ten 
thousand words in a 
(1 Gora xiv. 19). 
Prophecy was rapt, inspired, spon- 
taneous in which the 
speaker felt that his message was 
given to him at the time and for 
the occasion. He believed that the 
Spirit possessed him and was speak- 
ing through him. The messages to 


tongue.” 


speaking 


the Churches in Revelation are good 
examples of it. The writer says: “I 
was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, 
and I heard a voice saying, What 
thou seest write in a book and send 
to the seven churches” (Rev. i. 10). 
In the ministry of prophecy the 
speaker was often raised to a level 
of wisdom which transcended his 
normal powers—he spoke better 
than he knew. He sensed in a flash 
of intuition the state and condition 
of the group and often brought the 
whole meeting into a fused and 
unified life, as though they were all 
suddenly “baptized in one Spirit 
into one body” (I Cor. xii.). At its 
best, coming as it did through great 
spiritual personalities, in this early 
high-tide period, prophecy was a 
powerful type of ministry; it played 
an important part in the formation 
of early Christianity, and it made 
the presence and power of the Spirit 
seem very real. 

But it quickly degenerated and 
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fell to a lower level though not as 
quickly as tongue-speaking did. It 
was a form of ministry that called 
for a peculiar, and more or less 
unstable, psychical type of person. 
So long as the enthusiasm was 
high and so long as persons of 
great spiritual experience were 
organs of it, it tended to organise 
and edify the life of the Church, but 
when the second and third genera- 
tion came on the scene men of more 
ordinary gifts and thinner exper- 
ience soon revealed the weakness of 
this type of ministry. It easily drop- 
ped to a low, poor quality, and be- 
came tedious and ineffective. There 
were, of course, many other in- 
fluences, besides this inherent diffi- 
culty, which conspired to push pro- 
phecy into the background and to 
bring organisation and system into 
the foreground. The Didache, or 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
written early in the second century, 
shows prophecy still extant, at 
least in the rural churches, but it is 
plainly dying out, and amusing 
rules are proposed for testing the 
genuineness of the prophet. 


But that former experience of the 
Spirit in the life of the body and 
those great outbreaking evidences 
of it never wholly vanished. The 
memory and the tradition at least 
of the outpouring of the Spirit re- 
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mained as a cherished legacy, and 
the promise of even “greater things” 
was not wholly forgotten. Just 
beyond the middle of the second 
century there came a sudden revival 
of prophecy and a fresh conscious- 
ness of the immediate presence of 
the Spirit. 

This movement, known in history 
as Montanism, had many of the 
characteristics of a primitive emo- 
tional revival. The converts called 
themselves “pneumatics,” and they 
showed pronounced 
The was in- 
augurated by Montanus, a native of 
Ardabau, in Mysia, not very far 
from the city of Philadelphia. He 
had probably been a devotee of the 
worship of Cybele and had become 
a Christian 


“orgiastic” 


traits. movement 


somewhere near the 
middle of the second century. It 
was about A. D. 157 when he began 
to “prophesy,” and to call the Chris- 
tians of Phrygia to enter upon a 
new stage of Christian experience. 
At first the movement was distinctly 
rural in type, and it is probable 
that the old order of “spiritual gifts” 
had not entirely vanished in those 
regions. introduced a 
fresh burst of emotionalism, and he 
exalted the importance of ecstacy. 


Montanus 


He himself was psychically dis- 
posed to ecstacy. He believed him- 
self to be a passive instrument of 
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the divine Spirit, and he was con- 
vinced that the messages given 
through him were the ipsissima 
verba of the Deity. “I am the lyre,” 
he said, “and the Spirit is the 
plectrum that strikes the strings.” 
In other words, he did not claim to 
be mmspired but rather to receive 
divine dictation. In this particular, 
and in the stress laid upon the state 
of trance, or ecstacy, the type of 
prophecy was unlike that which is 
in evidence in the New Testament, 
and there was good ground for call- 
ing it, as the Montanists did do, 
“new prophecy.” Montanus was 
soon assisted by two women, Prisca 
and Maximilla, who exhibited the 
same general type of ecstatic min- 
istry. They gathered a considerable 
following, and the contagious qual- 
ity of the revival gave momentum 
and volume to it. They claimed that 
there had been an unbroken succes- 
sion of “prophets” in the Church, 
but that now a new stage, a stage 
of maturity, had come. Henceforth 
the Church was to be guided by 
inspired men and women—pneu- 
matics—rather than by ordained 
bishops. The Church was to become 
a congregation of saints instead of a 
mixed body of pure and impure 
together. The new stage was, they 
believed, to be a fulfillment of the 
promise of Christ—‘Greater things 
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than these shall ye do” (John xiv. 
12), and “I have many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now” (John xvi. 12). They 
fired their converts with a height- 
ened zeal for a rigorous and self- 
denying life. They were ready for 
the hardest tests of endurance, fasts 
of a severer type than had previously 
been practised in the Church, and 
they in perils 
martyrdom. They insisted that all 
Church members should live as pure 


gloried even to 


lives as were expected of priests 
or bishops, and, in accordance with 
existing practice for priests at that 
time, they refused to allow second 
marriages for those Christians who 
had lost their marital companion by 
death. They proposed to stem the 
tide of secularisation which was 
carrying Christianity into compro- 
mise with the world, and they re- 
solved to put an end to double 
standard morality and to double 
standard life. They inclined toward 
a Ohristianity based upon experi- 
ence, the testimony of conscious- 
ness, rather than upon dogmas or 
system. 


There was a second wave of the 
movement a few years later in Italy, 
Gaul and Spain. It did not become 
in the West the same type of intense 
and contagious revival as in Asia 
Minor, nor did it threaten to become 
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to the same degree a menace to the 
settled order of the Church. At first 
the Pope saw no danger in the move- 
ment and rather welcomed the at- 
tempt to raise the tone and fervour 
of Christian life. Those who were 
eager for a stricter life and those 
who wished to emphasise the im- 
portance of individual experience 
and inspiration were drawn to it. 
The martyrs of Lyons and Vienne 
were apparently in sympathy with 
its spirit and life, though there is 
no evidence that they were actual 
converts to “the new prophecy.” At 
a later stage, however, when the 
definite lines of the new movement 
became better known, and when 
the authorities of the Church 
came to realise the full scope and 
significance of the return to proph- 
they 
demned it 


ecy, unhesitatingly — con- 
to work to 


eradicate it. There was no room in 


and set 


the same Church for authoritative 
bishops on the one hand and for 
“pneumatic” prophets, claiming 
plenary inspiration, on the other! 

A third and still more significant 
wave of Montanism swept over 
North Africa, and here important 
converts were made who gave the 
movement a new power and a 
greater dignity. The famous martyrs 
at Carthage under the persecution of 


Septimus Severus, Perpetua and 
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Felicitas, were converts to the “new 
way, and noble witnesses indeed 
they proved to be. But the greatest 
accession to the religion of the 
Spirit was the famous Carthaginian 
lawyer, Tertullian, who joined the 
movement almost as soon as he 
became acquainted with its aims, 
probably about 203. Tertullian was 
naturally a puritan; he had, further- 
more, been deeply distressed by the 
worldliness and compromising spirit 
everywhere apparent in the Church, 
so that the rig- 
our and depth of 
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He shall guide you into all the 
Truth. What, then, does the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit mean but dis- 
ciplinary guidance, the remoulding 
of the mind and an advance to 
better things? 

Tertullian does not admit the 
charge made by the Church that 
Montanist “prophecy” is something 
new; it is, he holds, only the com- 
pletion and perfection of early pro- 
phecy and revelation. The Holy 
Spirit, he declares, brings nothing 
new; He clearly 
reveals and 


intensity in the 
new movement 
made a_ strong 
spirit. 
Tertullian 


The Montanists emphasized once 
more the vital fact of the divine 
presence 1n the world, the truth of 
continuous revelation, and the im- 
mense significance of the Spirit in 


brings to remem- 
brance what has 
before been in- 


bears an unmis- 
takable 


mony in favour 


testi- 

of progress and 
development under the guidance of 
the Spirit. The great “epoch” is in 
the future, not in the past. “The 
Lord sent the Paraclete,” he wrote, 
“since human imperfection could 
not receive everything at once, and 
so that the disciples of life might 
step by step be guided and ordered 
and brought to perfection by His 
Vicar, the Holy Spirit. ‘I have still 
many things to say to you,’ He said, 
‘but ye cannot bear them now. 
When the Spirit of Truth is come, 


the life of the Church, 


timated and 
hinted. He is the 
restorer and 


completer rather 
than the originator. Tertullian did 
much to bring forcibly home to 
Christian consciousness the dangers 
that lurk in ecclesiasticism and in- 
stitutionalism, and he, more than 
any one else, sounded the alarm 
against worldliness and laxity. The 
remedy for all these ills is the fresh, 
full life in the Spirit. 

Unfortunately the Montanists 
were too prone to take artificial 
short cuts, or to run off into vague 
enthusiasms. They inclined, too, to 
set up the “revelations,” which had 
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come through their “prophets,” as 
a new and higher “law,” superior 
even to the New Testament, and 
they vainly hoped to head off world- 
liness by establishing puritanic re- 
gulations. They rendered, however, 
a real service to the great faith of 
the ages by emphasising once more 
the vital fact of the divine presence 
in the world, the truth of con- 
tinuous revelation, and the immense 
significance of the Spirit in the 
life of the Church. They called 
the Church back to the original 
sources of life 


and inspiration, 


and they protested against the 
deadness of officialism and “author- 
ity.” They rightly set the inspired 
leader above the office-holder. The 
time was not ripe for the ideal 
Church, nor were they wise and 
sane enough to build an_ ideal 
spiritual Church, but they at least 
revealed that the existing one was 
not ideal. They set a movement 


going which was never to stop—a 
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subtle influence that was destined to 
be endlessly contagious. 

The most immediate and striking 
result of Montanism was its effect 
upon the final formation of the New 
Testament canon. The Church met 
the proclamation of a new era of 
prophecy with the authoritative 
that 
closed and prophecy was at an end. 


declaration revelation was 
It was not an accident that the last 
chapter of the last book in the canon 
said: “I testify unto every man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy 
of this book, if any man shall add 
unto them, God shall add unto him 
the plagues that are written in this 
book” (Rev. xxii. 18). Henceforth 
it becomes perilous for any person 
claiming the inspiration of the Spirit 
to give forth authoritative disclos- 
ures or instructions or messages. 
The channel of truth is not to be 
the lonely individual in communion 
with God, but the supernaturally 
ordained hierarchy of the Church. 


To speak of supernatural grace is not to speak of something 
less easy, less unself-conscious, less ‘graceful’ than natural grace. On the 
contrary, supernatural is not unnatural. It is a fresh integration of nature 
after the first (animal) integration has been broken up by the self-aware- 
ness which makes the animal into a human. ; 

In a sense (which you may call nonsense) the supernatural is more 


natural than nature. 


Kee. 


PERSONS - NOT PROFITS 


By ALLEN EASTMAN CROSS 


—“New orderings of industry are as pos- 
sible as new inventions or new machines.” 


ee DEMocracy be a religion? 
Naziism and Communism are 
said to be substitutions for religions. 
They seek to control and satisfy the 
whole man, body, mind and heart. 
They strive to arouse the uttermost 
devotion of youth. Democracy can 
do the same, and more, if we recover 
the original vision. 

What was that vision? “Created 
equal”—created to be equal—that 
was the original vision, as Jefferson 
dreamed it. That is the American 
Dream as Lincoln hallowed it. “Our 
fathers brought forth upon this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal.” 

Did Jefferson mean it, did Lin- 
coln know what he said? No men 
more deeply sounded the reality of 
their words. What now may this 
mean to us? It means that every 
worker must be treated as a man, 
without economic exploitation or 
racial prejudice. It means that every 
craftsman shall be free to invent or 
improve existing inventions, and so 
contribute to the common technique 
of living. And therefore, it means 
that his 


inventions must not be 


monopolized in the interest or for 
the profit of any class or group. It 
means that every child must have 
an equal chance to the largest edu- 
cation of which he is capable from 
kindergarten to professional school. 
It means that every person shall 
have an equal chance at health and 
well-being, and therefore to the 
finest doctoring and the freest hos- 
pitalization. It means that every soul 
shall have an equal chance to pray, 
with a shrine or without a shrine in 
his own way of worship. 

Can democracy be a religion? Yes, 
if we can only get some such vision 
of it as our ideal. Then that ideal 
may rise above us in splendor, and 
descend upon us in power. And 
that would be religion, that would 
be to infiltrate democracy with God! 
That would be, more nearly, democ- 
racy as it might exist in God’s 
mind or to His purpose! That would 
be the fire of the Spirit coming 
down upon us, descending on each 
one, making each soul an avatar, an 
incarnation of the Ideal! 

That would identify democracy 
with Christianity, as Jesus saw it in 
His affirmation of the equal pre- 
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ciousness of every child. That would 
identify democracy with American- 
ism as Jefferson saw it and voiced 
it in his Declaration of the inalien- 
able rights of every living man. 

Such identification however is im- 
possible if we persist, as most people 
do today in identifying democracy 
with the present so-called Enterprise 
System. I shall never be willing to 
die for a line of chain stores, or a 
row of filling stations, though they 
reach from here to Vladivostock. Ex- 
panding business is not democracy. 
It may even be the death of it, if 
the unknown soldier, the unknown 
worker in the mills of Massachusetts 
or the mines of Pennsylvania be 
ground out of his selfhood. 

The present ordering of central- 
ized management and mass pro- 
duction for private profits has main- 
ly developed in the past one hundred 
and fifty years. It may expand and 
prosper; it may shrink and collapse. 
If democracy is identified with it, 
they may go down together. If de- 
mocracy be recognized as inherently 
distinct (allowing any technique of 
business but identified with none), 
then democracy itself may survive. 

New orderings of industry, forms 
we have never known, are as pos- 
sible as new inventions or new ma- 
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chines. Consider the revolution in 
ways of living, since Jefferson’s day, 
from candles to arc lights, from 
saddles to airplanes, but through all 
the soul of democracy 
abides—the inalienable rights of the 
individual, equality of opportunity 
for all! But you cannot have ten per 


changes 


cent of the people in comfort, with 
one-third of 
poverty, and another third in con- 


the rest in absolute 


stant dread of poverty, and pretend 
in such conditions to have equality 
of opportunity. 

Down at Monticello they show 
you a little portable desk on which 
a young Virginian wrote his Decla- 
ration of Independence. How it 
comes alive as you look at that desk! 
It began with the affirmation of a 
principle, the sacredness of person- 
ality; it went on to some twenty- 
seven protests against usurpation 
and exploitation. It concluded with 
an utter consecration of the signers 
to support this principle and this 
protest with their lives. That was 
an essentially religious act. That 
Declaration is the most precious 
scripture of democracy. Democracy 
can be a religion today, when we so 
afirm our humanity, and give our 
lives in protest against its exploita- 
tion. 
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—“Whatever belonged to the nation belonged to 
anybody who could filch it from the nation.” 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
7 Disa fact that we had to coin the 


word “conservation,” or give 
it a special meaning, in order to 
express the idea that it contains, 
reflects a change in our thinking. 
The new idea had to germinate 
before we looked for a word to 
express it, and the extent to which 
the word is now used registers the 


extent to which the idea has spread. 


Today, the conservation of natu- 
ral resources is the declared policy 
of the Government of the United 
States, and of practically all State 
governments. Unfortunately, the 
declared policy is not always the 
actual policy. However, this much 
has been achieved: the goal of pro- 
tection has been officially set up as 
a substitute for waste and destruc- 
tion. But to reach this goal, the 
path is long and the way is difficult. 
The first need, both for the States 
and the Nation, is for a real under- 
standing of the problem. The sec- 
ond need is for a better organisa- 
tion of public agencies to deal with 
the problem. 

Why do we not teach conserva- 
tion in our schools? Is the waste 
and pillage and threatened physical 


destruction of our country less im- 
portant than the names of State 
capitals? Is the pollution of a river 
by sanitary sewage and industrial 
waste less important than the lo- 
cation of that river on a map? Or 
is conservation so new a_ subject, 
so novel a thought, that we are 
incapable of expressing it in simple 
language, either for children or 
adults? Must knowledge be old, 
with long white whiskers, before 
it is knowledge fit to be acquired? 

Carry this problem into the 
schools, carry the reality of it into 
the schools, in living words and 
phrases, not as dry-bone generali- 
ties, and the problem would be 
solved within a generation. 

This is no slight assignment that 
I offer the 


system. The subject is as extensive 


American educational 


as the continent. Let us observe in 
the case of the National Govern- 
ment thow broad is the field of 
conservation. 


For generations, the chief busi- 
ness of our Government seems to 
be to get rid of natural resources 
as fast as possible, and the richer 
they were the faster and more freely 
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we handed them out. The land 
hunger of a growing population 
fostered this state of mind, but it 
took deeper root in rugged indivi- 
dualism which turned the forests 
and the mineral wealth of the coun- 
try over to the adventurous ex- 
ploiters, and made it the duty of 
the Indian Office to steal land from 
the Indians to give away to the 
white men. 

This state of mind prevailed 
through successive _—generations, 
down past the Civil War period, 
down through the years when the 
railroads were getting enormous 
land grants from the Middle West to 
the Pacific Coast, and through those 
later years when these same rail- 
roads traded part of their lands 
back to the Government again — 
traded back barren sage-brush plains 
for wonderful forests of pine and 
fir on an acre-for-acre basis, while 
Congress closed its eyes and the 
people turned their backs. Here 
was an era of exploitation, waste, 
and downright theft. Whatever be- 
longed to the Nation belonged to 
anybody who could filch it from 
the Nation. 

However, this could not go on 
forever, even in the America of 
the eighteen-eighties, when the rab- 
ber barons reigned in their glory. 
Have you ever heard of Richard 
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Franklin Pettigrew, the first sena- 
tor from South Dakota? If you 
turn to the files of the newspapers 
of the period when he served in the 
Senate, you will discover that he 
was an evil, dangerous man, a 
demagogue—a malicious liar, as 
they put it, who was trying to de- 
stroy the reputation of great and 
good men. If Senator Pettigrew 
were alive today, these same news- 
papers would undoubtedly denounce 
him as a “Communist.” The trou- 
ble with Senator Pettigrew was that 
he told the truth about the shame- 
ful exploitation of our national re- 
sources. He exposed the frauds in 
the western timber entries but no- 
body listened except to find some- 
thing to denounce, just as they 
denounced Tom Walsh years later 
when he began to expose the cor- 
ruption of Teapot Dome. 

Nevertheless, this Dakota sena- 
tor who had no friends, this sena- 
tor who was excoriated by the Amer- 
ican press, won a great victory even 
while he seemed to be losing. In 
1891, by the sheer force of his reit- 
erated charges, he drove through 
Congress a resolution putting 150,- 
000,000 acres of timber lands into 
national A few 
years later these were organized 
into national forests in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


timber reserves. 
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The creation of the national for- 
ests, like the creation of the first 
national park, set up an _ object 
which people could see. It estab- 


lished a principle, and brought . 


standards into existence by which 
to judge fidelity to that principle. 
In other words, a true conserva- 
tion policy began to reveal itself, 
not in the Government as a whole, 
not in a governmental department 
as a whole, but in at least two 
important and conspicuous spots— 
the national parks and the national 
forests, both of them in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


However, that was not enough. 
The evil is too deep-rooted. The 
long saturnalia of waste and dissi- 
pation during the nineteenth cen- 
tury took something out of the 
American spirit. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the conservative spokesman of 
the moneyed class of his day, de- 
clared that all the minerals in the 
soil of America should be and 
should remain the property of the 
United States Government. It is 
fortunate that Alexander Hamilton 
is not here today, for if he were, 
and if President Roosevelt should 
appoint him to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, I fear that his 
views on the public ownership of 
minerals would be cited to prove 
him a Communist; would be used 
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as an argument against his confirm- 
ation by the Senate. This is what our 
historic record of exploitation, and 
the thinking that has grown out 
of it, has done for us from 1789 to 
1939, 


When we try to round out the 
national park system of the coun- 
try, victories must be won by those 
who believe in national parks for 
the people against an army of sel- 
fish adversaries who spring into 
action whenever they fear that pri- 
vate commercial interests, no mat- 
ter how trivial or remote, will be 
encroached upon by the creation of 
the park. Yet victories are being 
won. 

A bill is pending before the pres- 
ent Congress, to establish the John 
Muir-Kings Canyon National Park 
in California, thus dedicating the 
most beautiful mountain wilderness 
in America to the perpetual enjoy- 
ment of the people, and saving a 
magnificent privately owned grove 
of California Big Trees, compris- 
ing 7000 giant sequoias, from im- 
mediate destruction. One of those 
trees is so enormous that if it were 
cut off 16 feet above the ground, 
157 men could stand on the upright 
cross-section of its trunk. 

The supporters of this proposed 
national park are compelled to fight 
a highly organized propaganda 
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machine based on commercialism— 
based rather on a false appeal to 
commercialism, on the claim that 
is not true in fact, that the area 
for the park has an economic value 
which would be lost through the 
establishment of a national park. 

The affirmative attitude of the 
people and their congressional rep- 
resentatives, in dealing with small 
segments of the 
problem of con- 
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fighting for the conservation of 
our natural resources will always 
be fighting against odds. It is difh- 
cult enough when we have a Pres- 
ident and cabinet members devoted 
to the principles of conservation, 
for even in such a comparatively 
happy situation the lack of a visible 
standard of conservation increases 
the hostile pressure upon Govern- 

ment agencies, 
and the scatter- 


servation, _ im- 


presses me _ all 
the more with 
the need to 
make the 


clear-cut in its 


issue 


larger aspect, as 
it affects the en- 
tire nation. This 


Until the conservation of natural 
resources is put in charge of a Sec- 
retary of Conservation, whose title 
establishes his responsibility for con- 
duct in accordance with the objec- 
tives of the office, those who are 
fighting for the conservation of our 
natural resources will always be 
fighting against odds. 


ing of conserva- 
tion activities in 
various depart- 
ments causes 
friction, discord 
and waste of ef- 
fort, even among 


men who have 


calls for execu- 

tive reorganization in our Gov- 
ernment. It calls for an assembling 
of conservation agencies so that the 
executive branch of the Govern- 
ment can take its full share of 
responsibility for framing and ad- 
ministering a sound conservation 
policy. 

Until the conservation of natural 
resources is put in charge of a Sec- 
retary of Conservation, whose title 
establishes his responsibility for con- 


the ob- 


jectives of the office, those who are 


duct in accordance with 


common _ objec- 

tives. 
Would it not be difficult for a 
President to sabotage the conserva- 
tion work of the Federal Govern- 
ment, either deliberately or by neg- 
ligence, if, when he entered upon 
his duties, one of those duties was 
to appoint a Secretary of the De- 
partment of Conservation? 


Nor is this the whole story. In 
fact, it is less than half of the story. 
Not only I, but other members of 
the Roosevelt cabinet have seen, felt 
and resisted the pressures that come 
upon Government 


officials when 
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they undertake to defend the nat- 
ural resources of the country. I 
know that my work would have 
been lightened, it would have been 
lightened by half, if I could have 
said in refusing various requests: 
“T am the Secretary of Conservation. 
My duty is to guard this property 
and keep it from damage. You 
are asking me to violate my oath 
of office.” 

Could I or any other man say 
this, it would seldom be necessary 
to say it. Men who are unthinking, 
not vicious, make injurious de- 
mands upon the Government to- 
day. They demand of me that the 
public domain shall continue to be 
over-grazed, though it would mean 
the ruin of the public lands. They 
demand of the Department of Ag- 
riculture that wild ducks and geese 
shall once more be shot over baited 
waters and with the use of live 
decoys, though a return to those 
outlawed practices would mean the 
extermination of all the water fowl 
on the continent. They demand of 
the Department of Commerce that 
fisheries shall be treated as a purely 
commercial affair, for present profit, 
though to follow that policy would 
destroy the fisheries for the future. 
They demand that the national 
forests shall be opened to lumber- 
ing by private contractors, and the 
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hope of such exploitation is back 
of every fight that is made by Jum- 
bermen against the transfer of lands 
from national forests to national 
parks. 

How could such demands be 
made upon a Department of Con- 
servation? How could they be made 
effectively? How could they be 
made at all? 

This is a time when democracy 
is put to a severe test, to prove its 
ability to function in a world of 
new problems 
events. There is need at this mo- 
ment for an exercise of statesman- 
ship, among those qualified to lead 
American thought, as high and un- 
selfish as that which presided at the 
birth of our country. 


and fast-moving 


We cannot go forward, politically 
or economically, in the kind of a 
world that we live in, leaving our 
destinies to the negative decrees of 
those who have closed their eyes 
to the problems of the Nation. We 
cannot stand still in the world of 
today. To attempt it would be to 
roll backward into chaos. 

No matter what political party 
comes into power, no matter what 
group rises to control within a polit- 
ical party, the crisis which impends 
in our social and economic order 
rises above that party, above that 
faction, and we can no more con- 
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jure it away than a ship in a storm 
can conjure away the breakers that 
threaten. 

To go forward, to ride the storm, 
we must keep the wind in the sails, 
and let somebody hold the wheel 
who knows enough not to let go. 

I ask you, where in this picture 
is there a place for a political party 
divided against itself? Where is 
there a place for a political party, 
no matter what its name, that is 
against 
thing, and for 


every- 
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We cannot survive indefinitely, 
as a self-governing republic, with 
our Government reduced to para- 
lyzed inertia by a sinister propa- 
ganda whose aim is national con- 
fusion and governmental prostra- 
tion. 

Here we have the problem of 
conservation in its broadest aspect 
—the conservation of the Ameri- 
can Nation as a functioning society 
of human beings. It is here, in the 
relationship _be- 
tween the peo- 


nothing? Where 
is there a place 
for Government 


by high-powered 


We cannot survive indefinitely, as 


mail order pro- 
paganda, whose 
goal is to coerce 
Congress, and coerce the executive 
departments, into a policy of doing 
nothing at all? 

The kind of propaganda cam- 
paign which was successfully con- 
ducted last year against the Gov- 
ernment reorganization bill, a cam- 
paign conceived in deceit and born 
in mental dishonesty, represents a 
force in American political life 
which cannot continue to operate 
successfully, in the broad field of 
its ambitions, without bringing our 
social order to the verge of dissolu- 
tion. 


governmental prostration. 


; : le and their 
a self-governing republic, with our P : 
representatives, 
Government reduced to paralyzed : 
0 i eu Z that the mis- 
inertia @ sinister propaganda 
ae an chievous hand 
whose aim 1s national confusion and 
of a_ powerful 
and unscrupu- 


lous propaganda 

can wreck the processes of repre- 
sentative Government. What pro- 
portion of the keenest brains in 
America — not the best, but the 
keenest — what proportion of the 
keenest brains in America are de- 
voted to making Government func- 
tion for the people, and what pro- 
portion to keeping it from function- 
ing for the people? Answer this, 
and you answer the question: 
where lies the danger to America? 
I am not directing this criticism 
at the Congress. I am directing it 


at the forces that keep the Congress 


Se 
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from functioning at the level of the 
merit that is in its membership. 
I am directing it at the forces that 
restrain the functioning of the ex- 
at the forces 
that too often touch the judicial 
branch with mental palsy. 

I said 
teach conservation in the schools— 
the 


sources. There is an even greater 


ecutive department, 


that there was need to 
conservation of natural re- 


need to make all America a school 
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in which to teach the conservation 
of democatic Government, by mak- 
ing it function; the conservation of 
American principles of liberty and 
equality by putting them into prac- 
tice; the conservation of respon- 
sible citizenship by inducing citi- 
zens to meet their responsibilities. 
Here is our ultimate task in con- 
servation, and it cannot be left for 
future undertaking. It is our re- 
sponsibility, here and now. 


SIBILANT WAR 


Persistent rumors that Jewish refugees have been given jobs in 
Pittsburgh’s larger stores, thus displacing local workers, has been branded 
entirely false by the Better Business Bureau in a statement announcing 
the findings of an investigation made of the reports by a committee of 
civic leaders and club-women. 

Stores investigated were Kaufmann’s, Rosenbaum’s, Gimbels, Frank 
and Seder’s, May-Stern and Spear’s. 

“Tt is our opinion,” the Bureau announced, “that the simultaneous 
circulation of these rumors in every large city in the United States 
strongly suggests that subversive groups have inspired this whispering 
campaign in an attempt to stir racial prejudice and unrest.” 

The investigation, made at the request of inquiries received by the 
Congress of Women’s Clubs and other organizations, lasted 12 days and 
included a study of the names of all employees hired since Jan. 1, 1938, 
and as compared with 1937 employment records, since workers of this 
latter year could not be classified as refugees. 

The committee, advising the public to “challenge the rumor- 
mongers with facts,” found and reported to the Bureau, that of 8,000 
full-time employees, not even one was a refugee, and of the 3,600 part-time 
workers, but seven were refugees. The seven are not now employed. 

—Reticious News Service. 


BROWN BLASPHEMY 


By ILICO 


—‘The Christian faith 1s the un- 


bridgeable opposite of Judaism.” 


I HAVE BEFORE me a _ pamphlet 
in German by the Anglican 
Bishop of Gloucester. I can hardly 
doubt that it has been written as 
an act of charity to cheer the lonely 
heart of Dr. Goebbels. It is full 
of invincible misapprehensions. The 
Bishop met some of the Thurin- 
gen “German Christians,’ he tells 
us; “I have met no German Chris- 
tians, who were not orthodox 
(rechtglaubig), though I had been 
told there were such. The theology 
of most of those whom I met was 
far more akin to the teaching of 
the Church of England than is the 
theology of the Confessional Church 
which is under the influence of 
Calvinism and the teaching of Karl 
Barth.” 

The Church of England is. well 
able to defend itself against defama- 
tion. I cannot help wondering, 
however, whether the Bishop has 
read any of the official statements 
of the “German Christian” creed. 

I have before me a copy of a doc- 
ument signed on behalf of “the 
Evangelical Church of the Old 
Prussian Unions,” by Dr. Werner 


and others. Dr. Werner, it will be 
understood, is by decree of the 


Government in autocratic control 


of the Evangelical Church 


zation over the greater part of Ger- 


organi- 


many. This document expresses full 
with the 
“German Christian” propositions:- 


concurrence following 
(1) “Every type of Churchman- 
ship that claims to be above the 
State or international, whether it 
be of a Roman Catholic or world- 
Protestant colour, is a political per- 
version of Christianity.” 
(2) “The Christian faith is the 
unbridgeable opposite of Judaism.” 
(3) “The struggle of National 
Socialism against every claim of 
the Church to political power, its 
striving for a Weltanschauung ap- 
propriate to the German people, 
are in respect of philosophy and 
politics a development and perfect- 
ing of the work that the German 
Reformer Martin Luther began.” 
A \supernational type of Chris- 
tianity is a perversion; Christianity 
is essentially anti-Semitism; Luther 
is the precursor of Alfred Rosen- 
berg — these are the professed prin- 
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ciples of the “Evangelical” Church 
in Germany! Within a Church so 
governed and so led the Confes- 


toric faith and by maintaining a 
skeleton Church government on a 
voluntary basis. The continued ex- 


istence of this Confessional Church 
is now being made impossible by 
legislation. 


sionals have hitherto managed to 
exist by refusing obedience to rules 
inconsistent with the Church’s his- 


FOUR STARS FOR JOE E. BROWN 


With a serious expression replacing his usual broad grin, Joe E. 
Brown, the motion picture star, flew in from Hollywood today to ask 
the House Immigration Committee to approve admission to the United 
States of 20,000 child refugees in the next two years. 

Describing himself as “plain Joe E. Brown, of Holgate, Ohio,” Mr. 
Brown laid down a premise that “children should be helped wherever they 
are.” He added, “Children have to belong, otherwise they perish.” 

His four children — two grown sons, and two adopted girls, six 
and eight, he said were “four good reasons for my interest in this bill.” 

The measure to which Mr. Brown gave his approval is the Wagner- 
Rogers bill to admit 10,000 German refugee children in 1939 and 10,000 
in 1940, beyond the regular German immigration quota. He said the | 
appearance of Helen Hayes, actress of the legitimate stage, before a 
Senate Committee about a month ago in support of the same bill had 
moved him to testify. 

Succeeding Clarence E. Pickett, Executive Secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee, on the witness stand, Mr. Brown frankly ad- 
mitted that he was “a little nervous” and wished for the “eloquence of 
Mr. Pickett.” He explained, “Though I have been in the public eye for 
some time, this is my first appearance at a Congressional hearing.” 

“Critics of this bill,’ Mr. Brown told the Committee, “say why 
bother with foreign children when we have plenty of our own to care for, 
but just because we let in these children that is no reason why we should 
cease taking care of our own.” 
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TEACHING VS. REGIMENTING 


By JEROME DAVIS 


a rmeaaie freedom is the life- 
blood of democracy. Without 
it democratic institutions are trans- 
muted into autocracies. Freedom of 
speech, of press, and of association 
are an inherent right of the human 
mind. They are as inalienable a 
part of the human heritage as life 
itself. The processes of society must 
also be free. Victims of race pre- 
judice, mental starvation, and eco- 
nomic exploitation do not have 
freedom. Freedom is possible only 
in soil which is favorable to happi- 
ness, justice and unhampered search 
for truth. 


Even in the United States the 
attacks on academic freedom are 
increasing. From 1916 to 1935, 322 
cases were brought to the attention 
of the 
University Professors, and the. Na- 
Academic 
mittee of our own Federation is con- 
stantly engaged in defending teach- 
ers who have been unjustly dis- 


American Association of 


tional Freedom Com- 


missed. 
Yet 
teaching becomes a mask for reg- 


without academic freedom 


imentation. In the Japanese schools 
the teachers told me that their only 


freedom was in unexpressed 
thoughts. Is it surprising that stu- 
dents in Japan now tend to have 
copy-book minds and that the rape 
of China is sold to the public by 


the military machine as “justice 
and honor”? 


Without academic freedom edu- 
cational institutions become prop- 
aganda machines. As freedom is 
throttled, education is stifled. In 
America, particularly where trus- 
tees are often influenced by the fi- 
nancial interests and where public 
school boards may be reactionary, 
we must be on our guard against 
the warping effect of special priv- 
ilege. Any attack from the public 
or the graduates of an institution 
on freedom of teaching or freedom 
of action on the part of the teacher 
should be resisted as a threat to 
the very life of America itself. To 
the extent that any institution does 
not allow the teacher full freedom 
to discuss such questions as unem- 
ployment, trade unions, or capital- 
ism, education is being propagan- 


Without academic freedom the 
pupil is penalized. Many of the 
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greatest issues confronting man- 
kind have not yet been decided. 
The student should learn that the 
pocketbook nerve in our modern 
society is highly sensitive. Touch 
a man’s pocketbook and one gets 
instantaneous response. A corollary 
of this is that the human animal 
resists new habit patterns of thought, 
especially when they interfere with 
vested interest. There are few pains 
more severe than the pain of a 
new idea. Parcel post was fought 
by most of the wealthy class. It was 
called “Communism.” People speak 
of a new idea as “upsetting” or 
What they really 
mean is that their habit patterns 
are disturbed. The noblest ideas are 
often the most unpopular and “dan- 


“dangerous.” 


gerous.” Intelligent controversy 
with the truth as the goal sharpens 


intellect and makes the mind grow. 


Without academic freedom society 
is penalized. To crush opposing 
points of view means inevitably to 
crush the truth in some measure. A 
characteristic of all governments and 
societies is that they tend to think 
their particular beliefs and patterns 
of social organization are final. All 
history teaches the contrary. No 
present organization of society can 
be wholly right. Indeed, the pre- 
sumption is that it may be in some 
measure wrong. Therefore, if free- 


dom is denied, the right to create a 
better society is impaired. 

If there is no freedom in the 
schools, there cannot be freedom in 
society. The teacher must have lib- 
erty to know, to utter, to argue 
freely. To silence the instructor is 
to rob posterity, the oncoming gen- 
eration, indeed all of the human 
race. If the opinion expressed is 
right, society is denied the freedom 
of choosing truth from error. If 
the expressed idea is wrong, society 
loses again because it is prohibited 
from that clearer vision of truth 
and justice which comes from the 
clash of one contrary opinion against 
another. In such a process truth 
is always sharpened and clarified. 
Suppression postpones the free emer- 
gence of the truth. Denial of the 
right to freely discuss controversial 
sets the social 
progress. In the end censorship and 
suppression usually bring about war 


issues brakes on 


and social explosion... . 
e * x 

Obviously freedom has its dan- 
gers, but so does every great heritage 
of progress. Democracy itself is 
fraught with dangers. How com- 
fortable autocracy and monarchy 
seem to those who benefit from its 
favors! One of the advantages of 
freedom is that time can be trusted 
to cure its evils, 
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As teachers we must insist that 
the highest patriotism, the greatest 
democracy, demands freedom of 
speech, of press, and of association. 

For without freedom in the 
lives of teachers, students, and or- 


ganized groups, no school can really 
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are not those who express the truth 
honestly and courageously as they 
see it, but rather the individuals 
masquerading under the guise of 
patriotism or even a verbiage of 
scientific jargon who would throttle 


and prevent the teacher or anyone 


be said to exist at all. 
The real traitors to our country 


else in American life from express- 
ing his true beliefs. 


OMNIPOTENCE IS LOVE 


No God, or Absolute, existing in solitary bliss and perfection, but 
a God who, lives in the perpetual giving of Himself, who shares the life 
of His fintte creatures, bearing in and with them the whole burden of their 
finitude, their sinful w anderings and sorrows, and the sufferings without 
which they cannot be made perfect... . We must interpret the Divine on 
the analogy of what we feel to be profoundest in Our OWN experience. 
And if so, the Omnipotence of God will mean, neither the tawdry trappings 
of regal pomp, nor the irresistible might of physical force. The Divine 
Ominipotence consists in the all-compelling power of goodness and love to 
enlighten the grossest darkness, and to melt the hardest heart... . It is of 
the essence of the Divine prerogative to seek no other means of triumph, 
as indeed, a real triumph is possible on no other terms. And thus, for a 
metaphysic which has emancipated itself from physical categories, the 
ultimate conception of God is not that of a pre-existent Creator, but as it 
is for religion — that of the Eternal Redeemer of the world. This perpetual 
process is the very life of God, in which, besides the effort and the pain, 
He tastes, we must believe, the joy of victory won. —Pringle-Pattison, in 
Tus CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, 
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SOMETHING HIT ITS HEAD 


By LLEWELLYN JONES 


las BucHManites say that the 
only way to avoid warfare is by 
moral rearmament, and they quote 
an English clergyman — incident- 
ally one of the most reactionary 
clergymen you could find — who 
says, “We shall never get a changed 
have first 
changed men and women.” 


world until we got 

Well, people have been saying 
that for a long time now, and as 
we have not yet got the changed 
men and women, and as we have 
not got enough evangelists, Sun- 
day school teachers and volunteer 
workers to change the people we 
have around us, it looks as if 
another war is inevitable. 


Unless there is another way of 
looking at the matter. And as we 
read Dr. Priestley’s plea for moral 
rearmament there pops into our 
head the story told us by old Doctor 
Holmes of Chicago — he’s dead 
now. But it was soon after the doc- 
trines noised 
abroad in Chicago and they were 
invoked in the case of a youth who 


of Freud became 


had begun to act not only immorally 
— that is so common that it never 
disturbs doctors — but irrationally. 
We could repeat some of the things 


that the youth did, but this is a 
family paper. But this youth did a 
number of things that might have 
been made up to order, so to speak, 
by a press agent for Dr. Freud. 

The only trouble was that the 
Freudian equations would not work. 
Actions that seemed to imply this 
sort of a complex were followed by 
others that seemed to imply that 
sort — and the two sorts were mu- 
tually exclusive. 

The lad was brought to old Doc- 
tor Holmes, who was not only not 
a psychiatrist but such an utter ma- 
terialist that even cynical Dr. Freud 
was too spiritual to suit him. He 
seated the young man in a chair and 
gently passed his hands over his 
skull. “Did anyone ever hit you 
in the head?” he asked. The boy 
said no. “Well, did anything ever 
come in contact with the left side 
of your head?” The boy thought 
a little and then told of stealing a 
ride in a refrigerator car and being 
hit by a door in the roof. 

The doctor operated, lifted the 
left side of his skull a trifle, and the 
boy's Freudian symptoms ceased. 
Needless to say, we guarantee 
neither the factual truth nor the 
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scientific accuracy of this story. It 
is simply given to illustrate the fact 
that sometimes the simplest hunches 
and procedures are better than the 
more involved, more hypothesis- 
requiring techniques. 

Moral rearmament in the sense in 
which the Buchmanites, Christians 
in general, and our contributor use 
the phrase is not only impossible of 
attainment because you cannot reach 
individuals quickly enough, but in 
our humble opinion is unnecessary. 
Having lived ever since the depres- 
sion in a country where ten or 
twelve million people are out of 
work, and never having once been 
murdered for our money, held up 
for our money, or had our house 
robbed; having indeed practically 
no grievances against any of the hu- 
man race, except against a few 
people who claim that they are 
morally twice as well armed as we 
are, we think the human race — 
at least the common people who 
have to do the fighting when there 
is war — are more moral on the 
whole than an observer from a ra- 
tionally ordered planet would ex- 
pect, considering the social circum- 
stances. 

The trouble is not with the in- 
dividual, even if, in Dr. Inge’s patri- 
cian mind, most individuals are ill- 
educated and not socially tolerable. 
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Our globe, like the cerebral globe 
of that boy, has been hit, so to 
speak, by something and been de- 
pressed. All we have to do is to 
lift the depressed part and again let 
blood circulate. 


The 


breakdown of arrangements, not of 


breakdown we face is a 


men. The laws we must obey are 
economic not “moral” — in the 
religious sense, that is. Of course, 
if the world is rational an economic 
law must in a sense be a moral law, 
too. Suppose every member of our 
Congress to be a devout Christian 
(if the effort is not too great). And 
then suppose, which is much easier, 
fifty per cent of them, roughly, to 
believe in high tariffs and fifty per 
cent in free trade. The issue of a 
world war or world peace might 
depend on which side won out. But 
what does their personal religion 
have to do with that issue? For both 
high tariff people and free trade 
people are, or may be, equally sin- 
cere, yes, equally prayerful, in arriv- 
ing at their views. 

The question, in other words, of 
peace and war, is a question of 
social pathology rather than of per- 
sonal heart searching. As individ- 
uals most of us want peace even if 
our reasons for wanting it are not 


very noble ones — “Boss, I’m gun- 
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shy” was the reason given by one 
conscientious objector of humble 
social origin during the World War. 

And questions of social pathology 
and economic adjustment must be 
worked out in terms of as exact 
and as scientific a method as we 
can attain. Generalities and categori- 
cal imperatives will not do the trick. 
For instance, “Can evil cast out 
evil?” Our contributor thinks not. 
But smallpox is an evil. And yet a 
slight dose of smallpox is given to 
people who wish to avoid a large 
dose. Notice, however, that when 
our contributor says the same thing 
in actual and factual, terms, he 
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begins to tell truth: “. . . the Treaty 
of Versailles bred Mussolini and 
Finder 

But let us not ask for better men 
and women, for, if war does come, 
it is precisely these better men and 
women who will sacrifice them- 
selves on the battlefield. In the last 
war Rupert Brooke did, Joyce Kil- 
mer did — and of the poets alone 
who went into battle and were 
killed, we could list scores. 

No, the first thing to urge, in our 
war against war, is not personal 
idealism but simple, homely com- 
mon sense. Did something hit his 


head? 


TABERNACLE 


Where did the love of Jesus go 
After he left us here below? 


Into the Hearts that hated him, 

Into the spears that baited him, 

Into the scorn of the Pharisee, 

Into the cross of Calvary, 

Straight to the citadel of fear, 

Blunting the point of the Roman spear, 
Rusting the sword in its noisy sheath, 
Lacing with thorns the Augustan wreath, 
Through eyes of Stephen to soul of Saul, 
Weaving and snaring and wounding all. 


Kit, 


ARE PROTESTANTS BIGOTS 7 


By WILLIAM A. GILROY 


oP obvious answer to our title 
question is that some Protestants 
are and some Protestants are not. 
This also, for the Protes- 
tants of former decades in Amer- 


goes, 


ican history with whose activi- 
Billington deals. 
American. history has been charac- 


ties Professor 


terized by a great deal of bigotry, 
religious prejudice, and anti-foreign 
and anti-racial feeling, that has not 
by any means been confined to any 
one group. Professor Billington’s 
“study of the origins of American 
nativism”’ is concerned with the anti- 
Roman Catholic and No-Popery 
movements, which seemed to reach 
their peak in the rise of Know- 
nothingism from 1850 to 1854 and 
the decline of that political move- 
ment in the succeeding years until 
1860. He has evidently done an ex- 
tensive work of research, though 
one gets the impression that a con- 
siderable part of the documentation 
is merely the citation of references 
without always critical judgment or 
appraisal of the facts or opinions 


cited. 


Professor Billington is a non- 


Catholic, and his purpose is neither 
to indict Protestantism nor to defend 
Roman Catholicism. If there be any 
bias in his book, it arises from the 
fact that he is dealing specifically 
with the Protestant side of the mat- 
ter. The record is certainly tragic 
enough, and there is much in it that 
a liberal Protestant can regard only 
with a feeling of chagrin and shame, 
not for Protestant principles but 
because of the way in which they 
have been trailed in the mire of 
ignorance and hate. 

It would be folly to seek to allevi- 
ate in any way the blackness and 
tragedy of a great part of this record. 
We have seen in our own time the 
revived activities of the Ku Klux 
Klan; and the attitude of Advance 
and of other Protestant papers to- 
ward all such anti-Roman Catholic 
movements is well known. 

There is, however, a certain con- 
fusion about Professor Billington’s 
book, because of a lack of discrimin- 
ating judgment. When one finds a 
great Protestant leader, like Horace 
Bushnell, cited as engaging in anti- 
Roman Catholic activities, with no 
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qualification that would distinguish 
between his attitude and that of 
ignorant and bigoted No-Popery 
propagandists, it is obvious that 
there is need for some keener dis- 
crimination. This is all the more 
true inasmuch as, though Professor 
Billington may not intend it, his 
book tends to be a general indict- 
ment of Protestantism in America, 
at least in relation to a large part 
of its organized institutions and its 
past activities. May we on this ac- 
count, and without any purpose to 
minimize the lessons of a very dark 
record from which Protestants of 
today might well profit, suggest 
some things that seem to enter into 
a discriminating judgment? 

First of all, there is a great deal 
to be said on the other side. Prot- 
estantism has had its positive and 
constructive aspects which have been 
on the whole far larger and greater 
than any anti-Romanist activities. 
It may be a matter for debate, but 
it is our belief that on the whole the 
trends and influences of Protestant- 
ism in this country have been for 
liberty and tolerance. Moreover, the 
record of actual tolerance in prac- 
tice, if it be not as extensive as the 
record of hostility and bigotry, has 
in it some very significant and bright 
incidents. If one will turn to the 
biography of Cardinal Gibbons by 


Allen Sinclair Will, he will find 
how, almost as far back as the 
period with which Professor Billing- 
ton deals, Protestant churches were 
opened to him in the South when 
no other place of meeting was avail- 
able, the people being summoned 
by the church bell, and a Methodist 
choir assisting in the service. It 
may be said with confidence that 
such incidents have not been entire- 
ly isolated, and they would have 
been a great deal more frequent if 
Roman Catholics had been as will- 
ing to accept friendly gestures as 
Protestants have been to make them. 
Professor Billington has given over 
500 pages to the recording of atti- 
tudes and acts of anti-Romanism, 
but every Protestant minister knows 
that an equally large book could be 
written concerning the efforts of 
Protestants — both officially and on 
the part of individual ministers in 
their respective communities — to 
make friendly approaches that, until 
comparatively recently, have been 
for the most part repelled. 


This is an essential part of the 
record. The saying that a man, to 
have friends, must show himself 
friendly, applies with considerable 
truth to churches and_ religious 
groups. Fortunately in recent years, 
especially through the activities of 
the National Council for Jews and 
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Christians, there has been, on the 
part of individuals at least, a very 
marked response of Roman Catho- 
lics to Protestant gestures of toler- 
ance and friendship. 


But any adequate and intelligent 
appraisal of the past activities of 
Protestantism must take into ac- 
count some very decided factors, 
which for the most part Professor 
Billington ignores or refers to rather 
slightly. His book does much to 
suggest that anyone who is opposed 
to Roman Catholicism, or who 
thinks that Roman Catholicism in- 
volves some danger to the freedom 
of religion and of democratic insti- 
tutions, is on the same plane with 
the most ignorant and violent anti- 
Romanist propagandists. On this 
point there is need of clear and can- 
did statement. There are a great 
number of high-minded and intelli- 
gent Protestants who believe strong- 
ly in religious liberty. They would 
fight to the very last for the rights 
and privileges of Roman Catholics 
to exercise their own faith as a 
religious faith, but they recognize 
at the same time that the Roman 
Catholic Church is a totalitarian in- 
stitution — that it is not only a 
spiritual fellowship of believers, but 
a strongly organized institution with 
temporal power that has played a 
very large, and not always worthy, 
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part in the affairs of state in various 
countries, and that has exercised ac- 
tivities that have been predomin- 
antly against religious liberty and 
for the destruction of privileges of 
minorities wherever the Roman 
Catholic Church has had the ascend- 
ency. The evidences of this, as we 
have pointed out recently, are very 
marked, even in the present day in 
the adjoining Province of Quebec. 
It is not pleasant to say these things, 
but they enter into the record. 


There are many American Ro- 
man Catholics who are loyal to their 
church in matters of faith, but who 
feel upon these matters very much 
as do intelligent and tolerant Prot- 
estants. They value the principle of 
separation between Church and 
State, and there can be no doubt 
whatever concerning their devotion 
to the principles of religious liberty. 
An increasingly large number of in- 
telligent Protestants recognize this, 
but it must be said with some meas- 
ure of truth that they fear the totali- 
tarian aspect of the Roman Catholic 
Church as an organized institution 
with temporal power, exclusive in 
structure and spirit, refusing until 
recently at least, to. recognize the 
Christian rights or validity of any 
fellowship, no matter how inher- 
ently noble, outside of its own juris- 
diction and authority. 
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FASCIST FELLOW-TRAVELLERS 


By ROBERT LANTAIN 


alee Most obvious and at the 
same time the most important 
fact about our contemporary world 
is fascist aggression. Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain, Albania, Memel — it is a 
melancholy and a lengthening list. 
No one can guess how many more 
areas of the world are to be added; 
but, on the other hand, everyone 
knows that not 
a single nation 
or colony is now 
without its gen- 
erous quota of 


i ascist camp. 
fascist f P 


agents, 

spies, and _pro- 

vocateurs. From Europe to America, 
from Africa to New Guinea, where- 
ever there are Germans there is 
conspiracy. 

I do not mean by this that all, 
or even most, of the German inhabi- 
tants are disloyal to their various 
governments. On the contrary, they 
have to be driven into the Nazi 
fold by intimidation and coercion. 
The Johannesburg Star of June 22, 
1938, reports that “should it come to 
the notice of the Nazi agents that 
any German is anti-Nazi, he is 


In an age when isolation serves 
fascism, isolationists must expect to 
find themselves drifting over to the 


summoned by a local Committee 
of agents and fuhrers to appear at 
a certain address and explain his 
conduct. He may escape with a fine, 
which is paid to the Winterhilfe. 
If disciplinary measures do not have 
the desired effect, the culprit is 
placed on the blacklist, and instruc- 
tions are given to Germans not to 
support him in business and to os- 
tracize him so- 
cially.” As Al- 
bert Voights, a 
Nazi leader in 
South-West Af 
Tica,, ) puts wits 
“Old-fashioned 

Germans have to stand back to 
make room for men who have 
fully grasped the National-Socialist 
conception.” 

The aims of fascist aggression are 
perfectly clear. They have nothing 
to do (except when convenient) 
with the rescuing of Germans or the 
of Nordic supremacy. 
What is sought is, of course, more 
markets and more spheres of in- 
vestment for German and Italian . 
capital. The penalty for failure to 
achieve these aims is tantamount to 


nonsense 
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economic collapse at home. The 
fatal downward trend of the rate 
of profit begets an appetite that 
cannot be slaked. The fascist na- 
tions, so long as they remain fascist, 
cannot cease their aggressions even 
if they wish. They are pursued by 
Furies, and by those Furies they 
are driven mad. 

The technique of aggression is 
now quite as clear as the aims. You 
first send a group of trained agents 
into the area you wish to annex. 
The function of these agents is to 
play upon various discontents and 
especially upon various prejudices 
until they have formed a cohesive 
group of future storm-troopers. Next 
there must be found a fuhrer native 
to the area, who will give the move- 
ment a tone of righteous spon- 
taneity, but will at the same time 
act solely upon your orders. You 
create a Henlein for Czechoslovakia 
or a Franco for Spain, not to men- 
tion a Fritz Kuhn for America. 
Finally you smuggle arms to your 
sub-fuhrer and his partisans, so that 
he can institute armed revolt, if 
necessary. 


“If necessary” — here lies what 
is by all odds fascism’s most spec- 
tacular achievement, the extortion of 
territory without force of arms. This 
apparently incredible procedure has 
been made possible by the secret 
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sympathies of other governments. 
The past year has seen Chamberlain 
and Daladier selling out the inde- 
pendence of nation after nation. 
And, most incredible of all, each 
of the nations sold was an import- 
ant part of French and British de- 
fense. It is evident that the groups 
represented by Chamberlain and Da- 
ladier have interests quite different 
from those of their countrymen. 
It is no less evident that Hitler and 
Mussolini are well aware of this 
fact. 


Although the aims and the tech- 
nique of fascist aggression are pat- 
ent, the procedure of realizing them 
remains fairly plastic. The next ag- 
gression may occur almost any- 
where; it follows quite naturally 
the line of least resistance. If fas- 
cist aggression is to be stopped, it 
must be fought on all its fronts. 
Nothing less than a world-wide 
system of collective defense will stop 
it; and, by the same token, when 
that system of defense comes into 
existence, fascism is doomed. No 
pogroms, no book-burnings, no 
headsmen, no armies will save it 
any longer. 

The fascists know all this very 
well, and hence itis fundamental 
to their foreign policy to prevent 
any collective system from being 
formed against them. They applaud 
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the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo “axis,” a 
collective system for attack; but 
the thought of an opposing alliance 
among Britain, France, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union sends 
them into frantic shouts of “Jewish 
Bolshevism.” Hitler and Mussolini 
have of late done a good deal of 
explaining to the United States 
what its foreign policy ought to 
be. It ought, they say, to be isola- 
tionist and “neutral.” They deplore 
Mr. Roosevelt’s utterances as being 
those of a war-monger. From their 
point of view (but only from theirs) 
they are quite right: it was with the 
aid of the Neutrality Act that they 
conquered Spain. 

It is at this point that we begin 
to observe certain of our citizens 
taking on the role of fellow-travel- 
with fascism. The 
groups which urge upon us a policy 


lers various 
of isolation and neutrality present 
a most curious alignment. There 
are avowed fascists like Fritz Kuhn, 


unavowed fascists like Father 
Coughlin, sympathizers of the 
Chamberlain type like Herbert 


Hoover and Hamilton Fish, paci- 
fists like Frederick Libby and A. J. 
Muste, and socialists like Norman 
Thomas. In this motley assemblage 
you will find the most diverse social 
views, and certainly some of these 
men deplore anti-Semitism as much 
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as others of them cultivate it. Never- 
theless, they all agree upon the es- 
sential point of fascist foreign pol- 
icy: they want us to do nothing to 
stop the advance of fascism. They 
wanted us not to ship arms to the 
legal government of Spain, because 
that might get us in a war; but 
they want us not to stop shipping 
arms to Japan, because that might 
get us in a war. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
letter to Hitler was, they say, un- 
friendly; the proposed fortification 
of Guam was unfriendly; the in- 
crease of our army and navy is un- 
friendly. It all comes to this: put 
no barrier in the path of the war- 
makers, for if you do, you “might” 
get in a war. We are to preserve 
peace by allowing the triumph of 
brute force everywhere. 


This is such transparent nonsense 
that I have been much puzzled to 
know why even pacifists fall for 
it. Appeasement does not decrease 
armaments, but increases them; the 
world, though hardly peaceful be- 
fore Munich, is still less so after it. 
Isolation and neutrality mean war 
or, what is worse, a defenseless 
slavery. In view of the obvious ab- 
surdity of their arguments, the 
suspicion arises that the isolationists 
are not as hostile to fascism as they 
would have us think. 


The temperamental kinship be- 
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tween isolationists and fascists is 
illustrated by an event which re- 
cently happened in the American 
religious world. Until April 13th of 
this year, the Presbyterian Tribune, 
a leading Presbyterian journal, was 
under the very able editorship of 
Dr, J. A. MacCallum, one of whose 
essays has been reprinted in these 
pages. Dr. MacCallum, in addition 
to giving the Tribune a high intel- 
lectual and. literary tone, gave it 
also a strong anti-fascist policy. His 
editorials called for help to China 
and Loyalist Spain, for collective 
defense against aggression, for sup- 
port of Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign pol- 
icy. And in order that the reader 
may trace any possible bias in my 
account, I must add that for some 
five months I wrote a column in 
the magazine on the subject of 
world politics. 

The affairs of the Tribune were 
(and still are) managed by a group 
of persons called Presbyterian Col- 
leagues, Inc. Among them isolation- 
ism ran high, the chief protagonist 
of this doctrine being the Rev. Mr. 
A. J. Muste. I recall how astounded 
I was to read in one of his articles, 
entitled “Stopping Aggressors,” the 
assertion that there really were no 
aggressors, or, that if there were, 
the aggressors were really Britain, 
France, the United States, and Rus- 
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sia. This extraordinary statement 
was coupled with another which 
said that all nations are guilty, so 
guilty that instead of resisting sup- 
posed aggression they had better all 
get down on their knees and repent. 
Now, getting down on your knees 
to Hitler means only one thing, and 
that has nothing to do with repent- 
ance. 


Well, in the issue of March 30th, 
after the final betrayal of Spain, 
Mr. Muste set down his thoughts 
upon that subject, also. He com- 
plained first that the Spanish govern- 
ment had not carried through a full 
proletarian revolution in 1936. The 
fact that the Spanish government 
was at that time engaged in beating 
off not only a revolt but an actual 
Italo-German invasion does not, ac- 
cording to Mr. Muste, matter. Any- 
thing is all right with Mr. Muste 
except opposition to fascism. Second- 
ly, Mr. Muste maintained that the 
Republic would have done better to 
submit to Franco, signifying only 
that it did not regard him as a 
“rightful ruler.” Finally, Mr. Muste 
concluded that “the Spanish tragedy 
does not furnish a new argument 
for arming against fascism.” A man 
who says this can have no fear of 
Hitler. 

During his year of editorship, Dr. 
MacCallum was under constant 
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pressure from the isolationists to 
change his views or conceal them. 
In the interest of complete fair play 
he did what no editor is ever re- 
quired to do; he opened his edi- 
torial columns to the opposition. 
For some issues he and his oppon- 
ents ran parallel editorials in paral- 
lel columns. The “tone” of the mag- 
azine remained anti-fascist, but its 
pages remained open for the ex- 
pression of all opinions. 

This, however, did not satisfy the 
isolationists. They could not endure 
to have antifascist views expressed 
at all, and so in the end Dr. Mac- 
Callum was forced to resign his 
editorship altogether. The subscrib- 
ers were presented (in true fascist 
fashion) with a fait accompli. This, 
indeed, is not the least interesting 
aspect of the case. For, to judge 
from the letters received before and 
after Dr. MacCallum’s resignation, 
the subscribers approved his policies 
by an overwhelming majority. The 
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action of the Colleagues, therefore, 
amounts to telling the subscribers, 
“You can’t read that.” 

I have described this little episode 
at some length not only because of 
the injustice done to Dr. MacCal- 
lum, but because it illustrates a very 
important fact. Ideas are never dead. 
They always impinge upon con- 
duct; their inner logic begets other 
ideas and actions corresponding to 
them. Thus in an age when isola- 
tion serves fascism, isolationists must 
expect to find themselves drifting 
over to the fascist camp. It is clearly 
but a short step from supporting 
isolation to feeling that the oppos- 
ing view is somehow “sinful,” and 
from that to feeling that the “sin- 
ful” view is somehow unchristian 
and ought not to be expressed, and 
from that to active suppression of 
it. Thus it is that a man who be- 
gins by being an isolationist now 
will end by finding fascist ideas and 
fascist tactics inescapably congenial. 


A Negro Boy Speaks:— 


“In America the boys believe in God, don’t they, Mother? In South 


Africa the boys believe in God. In England the boys believe in God, except 
in the Soviet School, (the Soviet School in London). Boys in Russia told 
me they didn’t believe in God and the boys in the Soviet School don’t 
believe in God but they treat me so much more decently that I think 
I would rather be with boys who don’t believe in God.” 

Paul Robson's son, quoted by Henry Smith Leiper in Apvance, May, 1939 


DEMOCRACY AND THE ENGLISH 


CHURCH 


—The history of the Reformation is 


a history of England’s social progress. 


By R. E. E. HARKNESS 


HE EncuisH Reformation ap- 

peals to an American student 
of Christian history largely, per- 
haps, because of his cultural heri- 
tage of language and customs, polit- 
ical philosophy and organizations, 
and religious views and institutions. 
There is in the study something of 
the pleasure of 


their purposes and desires, the dec- 
laration of the divine demand for 
and the substantiation of their polit- 
ical, economic, and social rights 
and privileges. 

That is the story of the English 
Reformation. I presume we shall 
agree in general with the statement 

now so familiar 


looking up one’s 
family tree; the 
pride of discov- 
ering some no- 
ble ancestor, who 
worthily served 
his day, firmly 
established in its 
branches and the 
equally joyous, 


The Roman Catholic church is im- 
the Episcopalian 
Lutheran, limited or constitutional 


perialism: and 


monarchy; Calvinistic, representa- 
tive government; later Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, and Quakers, 
democracy, illustrated perhaps by 


the New England town meeting. 


to us that Chris- 
tianity has ex- 
pressed itself 
throughout _his- 
tory in doctrine 
and form  ac- 
cording to the 
parallel patterns 
of the political 


and social order. 


though perhaps guilty, thrill upon 
finding some other ancestor, not 
quite so worthy, hanging from one 
of the strong oak limbs of the an- 
cient tree. 

But it also appeals, I think, be- 
cause the English Reformation so 
clearly reveals the nature and func- 
tion of religion. If it does not define 
religion for us it does sketch a liv- 
ing portrayal of religion at work. 
Religion is men’s rationalization of 
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The Roman Catholic church is im- 
perialism: the Episcopalian and 
Lutheran, limited or constitutional 
monarchy; Calvinistic, representa- 
tive government; later Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, and Quakers, 
democracy, illustrated perhaps by 
the New England town meeting. 
The English Reformation is a de- 
velopment of that parallelism. But 
it is something more. The history of 
religion in England is the history 
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of England. The course of her re- 
ligion is inseparable from her entire 
life process. English nationalism 
cannot be understood apart from 
her religion. The story of English 
Christianity is the story of English- 
men building their nation, estab- 
lishing themselves, working out 
their own salvation. Every advance 
gained in the rights of the people 
affected the church and its reform 
cannot be understood apart from 
that development. The history of 
the Reformation is a history of 
England’s social progress. 

The elaboration of that thesis is 
a task doubtless more formidable 
than should be assumed in a paper 
of this scope. Necessarily it must 
be very sketchily done, not to say 
superficially. It will be possible to 
touch only upon the significant fac- 
tors in the long period, to trace but 
faintly the course. 

It has always been a question 
where to date the beginning of the 
English Reformation. With Henry 
VIII and his love letters to Anne 
Boleyn? With Wycliff, the Morn- 
ing Star of the Reformation? With 
Magna Carta, the bold assertion by 
the great barons of their freedom? 
All these have been chosen. But it 
is impossible to begin short of the 
Norman Conquest, 1066, for with 
William there began a new relation- 


ship between the nation and the 
Roman pontiff. 

The study falls into three more 
or less clearly defined phases and 
periods of time: 

The first is from William the 
Conqueror to the accession of Ed- 
ward I, 1272, which is the story of 
the struggle for supremacy of na- 
tionalism against the 
claims of the popes. 

The second is from Edward to 
the close of the reign of Henry VII, 
roughly from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century to the opening 


temporal 


of the sixteenth, when monarchy 
was established and a free, inde- 
pendent nationalism in all temporal 
matters. ; 

The third begins with Henry VII 
and closes with the Revolution of 
1689, which witnesses not only the 
complete break with Rome but the 
achievement of religious freedom 
for the individual. 

The Norman conquest of Eng- 
land marks the opening of a new 
age. The darkest ages of the me- 
dieval period were beginning to 
lighten. Great kings had arisen, 
sure of their own power and unwill- 
ing to recognize any rival authority 
within their domain. The pope was 
acknowledged earthly head of the 
church ut other interests steadily 
arose, which lay far behind his jur- 
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isdiction, with which, it was felt, 
the national authority alone could 
deal and no foreign meddling could 
be countenanced. 

The king proudly declared him- 
self responsible for the welfare of 
his subjects and abundantly able to 
that Kings 


wanted the church in their domains. 


assume obligation. 
It was rooted deep in the lives of 
the people, or their lives in it. It 
was the social equalizer and stab- 
ilizer of the centuries and they 
could not do without it. But they 
were determined that it must be 
held within its own sphere, that of 
the spiritual order. 

William represents the beginning 
of the conflict even though he trans- 
formed the Roman Catholicism of 
England and himself is responsible 
for opening the door to increased 
papal power. For the dominant 
character of the Conqueror left its 
impress upon the English church 
as upon all else English. True, it 
was a Roman Catholic church which 
he found upon the island, but the 
Saxon form was not the Norman. 
In England, the church, though 
‘(Catholic in its doctrine, 
had been English in organization, 
practice and personnel. As Bishop 
Stubbs indicates, church and state 
were closely related in harmonious 


Roman 


service to the common weal; pre- 
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lates, bishops, and abbots, as wise 
men, met in the ruling council of 
the Kingdom. Sheriffs and bishops 
sat on the same bench in the coun- 
ty courts to dispense justice accord- 
ing to the one law, secular and 
divine. The clergy were essentially 
under the same rules as the laity 
save that the bishops were the judges 
in their cases. It was a simple, uni- 
fied system that prevailed. 

In acordance with his determina- 
tion to be absolute monarch in his 
kingdom William changed this sys- 
tem. By royal mandate he separated 
“Ac- 
cordingly I command and charge 
you by royal authority that no bish- 
op nor archdeacon do hereafter hold 
pleas of episcopal laws in the Hun- 


the civil and church courts: 


dred, nor bring a cause to the judg- 
ment of secular men which con- 
cerns the rule of souls.” Under ne- 
cessity of maintaining his suprem- 
acy among the barons, he felt 
obliged to obtain the loyal support 
of the clergy. He therefore bound 
England more closely to the papal 
power by having an Italian ap- 
pointed as archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Nevertheless, William made 
certain of his own authority over 
the church. The man who had con- 
quered England could brook no 
rival power in his kingdom, wheth- 
er in church or state. Pope as well 
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as barons must acknowledge his 
supremacy. As the Chronicle states: 
“He would not then allow any one 
settled in all his dominion to ac- 
knowledge as apostolic the pontiff 
of the City of Rome, save at his own 
bidding.” Nor could the archbishop 
of Canterbury ordain or forbid any- 
thing not agreeable to the King’s 
will and bishops might not excom- 
municate or penalize barons or min- 
isters save by royal command. And 
to the mighty 
pontiff, Gregory 
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ity of Rome overshadowed the 
world, England’s emerging nation- 
alism was forced to combat at every 
step this medieval, cosmopolitan, 
foreign institution—though at times, 
as we shall see, the clergy supported 
the king against the papacy and 
at times gave succor to the people 
in their demands against both pope 
and monarch. 

Already this conflict of national 
ambitions and papal requirements 
is evident in the 
controversy _ of 


VU, he declared 
he could do no 
fealty. 

In spite of 
this, ‘however, 
the power of the 
church of Rome 


The significant point is that the 
church in England became foreign 
in its constituency — in leadership 
and in principle. Within a hundred 
and fifty years, by the opening of 
the thirteenth century, it is the only 
foreign institution remaining in the 


William Rufus 
with 
concerning in- 


Anselm 
vestitures and 
again in the 
reign of Henry 
I when a com- 


: ingdom, 
was greatly in- Kpacor, 


creased in the 

kingdom by the hand of the Con- 
queror. And from his day England 
was compelled to guard against pa- 
pal encroachments. The significant 
point is that the church in England 
became foreign in its constituency— 
in leadership and in principle. With- 
in a hundred and fifty years, by the 
opening of the thirteenth century, 
it is the only foreign institution 
remaining in the kingdom. Thus 
in a period, when under the leader- 
ship of her ablest popes, the author- 


promise was ef- 

fected with the 
recalled archbishop in 1107. “After- 
wards, in the presence of Anselm 
and a large concourse, the King 
agreed and ordained that hence- 
forward no one should be invested 
with bishopric or abbacy in Eng- 
land by giving of a pastoral staff | 
or the ring, by the King or any lay | 
hand; Anselm also agreeing that 
no one elected to a prelacy should 
be deprived of consecration to the 
office undertaken on the ground of 
homage, which he should make to 
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the King.” Later arose the well- 
known quarrel between Henry II 
and his former good friend, Arch- 
bishop Becket, over the question 
of transferring a portion of the tax 
on the land to the royal revenue. 
Becket protested against the change. 
“By the eyes of God,” shouted the 
king, “it shall be given as revenue, 
and it shall be entered in the King’s 
accounts, and you have no right 
to contradict.” “My Lord King,” 
replied the archbishop, “by the rev- 
erence of the eyes by which you 
have sworn, it shall not be given 
from my land, and from the rights 
of the Church not a penny.” 


However pure the motives of 
either man, history attests that Hen- 
ry was seeking to institute reforms 
of those evils which had grown up 
within the hundred years since 
William had established the two- 
fold courts of justice. The debat- 
able ground on prerogatives between 
spiritual and civil power urgently 
required settlement in the steadily 
advancing national order. Conse- 
quently, the Constitutions of Clar- 
endon of 1164 declare the 


mination of the king to bring the 


deter- 


clergy more completely under the 
authority of the civil justice. 

It is, of course, impossible and 
unnecessary to quote all the sixteen 
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chapters of this document, but per- 
haps two may be permitted. 


3. Clerks cited and accused of any 
matter shall, when summoned by the 
King’s justice, come into his own court 
to answer there concerning what it shall 
seem to the King’s court should be ans- 
wered there, and in the church court for 
what it shall seem should be answered 
there: yet so that the King’s justice shall 
send into the court of holy Church to see 
in what way the matter is there treated. 
And if the clerk be convicted; or shall 
confess, the Church must not longer pro- 
tect him. 

4. Archbishop, bishops, and persons of 
the realm are not allowed to leave the 
Kingdom without license of the lord, the 
King; and if they do leave, they shall, if 
the King so please, give security that 
neither in going nor in staying, nor in 
returning will they seek the ill or damage 
of the lord the King or realm. 


Right or wrong in his measures 
Henry was obviously sincere in his 
endeavor, and though the Consti- 
tutions had to be renounced within 
eight years they indicate how the 
nation felt compelled to make the 
church domestic rather than for- 
eign both in its government and 
interest, if England were to achieve 
her national aspirations. 


Under Richard there was no ser- 
ious quarrel state and 
church, owing perhaps to the fact 
that Richard as a good son of the 
church was a noble example of the 
ardent Crusader, and also to the 
fact that this loyalty and obedience 
to the church as well as other in- 


terests kept him absent from his 


between 
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kingdom the greater part of the 
ten years of his reign. Nevertheless, 
it was during these years under the 
administration of his archbishop, 
Hubert Walter, that certain of the 
most significant phases of England’s 
constitutional system took form. In 
order to provide the sinews of war 
for his lion-hearted king, Hubert 
enticed the people to contribute lav- 
ishly, not until it hurt, but quite 
otherwise, sacrificially yet without 
the slightest twinge of pain. In ex- 
change for this exorbitant tax, the 
able archbishop, in true scriptural 
fashion, gave the people a larger 
degree of self-government and a 
share in the administration of jus- 
tice within their shires. Thus were 
the people being educated at least 
in the way of representative gov- 
ernment. 

It was in the following reign that 
English nationalism met directly 
the opposition of the Roman power 
and submitted to it. 
church and crown were thrown 


Originally, 


into a struggle never before wit- 
nessed in England and for reasons 
not hitherto present in the history 
of the kingdom. The thread of the 
story, however, becomes greatly 
tangled and it is not always a 


simple matter to unravel it. 


In the first place, the inefficiency 
and stubbornness of John had lost 
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him al! of Normandy. In 1203 he 
returned from the Continent to 
England, never again to visit that 
domain. The bond of a hundred 
and fifty years thus having been 
severed, England became conscious 
of herself as an independent na- 
tion. The barons of the little king- 
dom began to think of themselves 
as Englishmen, not as Normans. 
The process, it is true, had been 
going on for various reasons for 
some time; now it became complete. 
In the generations since the Con- 
queror, a new class of nobility 
had arisen, English in its entire 
setting, which knew not Normandy. 
These men, as the American colon- 
ists many centuries later, were na- 
tives of the soil, local-minded and 
patriotic (if we may use that word), 
inheritors of domestic traditions 
and customs and schooled to a de- 
gree in the principles of self-goy- 
ernment. Independent and free, they 
therefore refused to follow John in 
all his foolish enterprises and re- 
sented foreign interference and in- 
trusion on the part of any power, 
civil or ecclesiastical. 

In the second place, by the blun- 
dering of the king, the pope for 
the first time in English history ap- 
pointed the archbishop of Canter- 
bury and forced his acceptance upon 
the country. In the long controversy 
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which ensued between John and 
Innocent, with the laying of the 
interdict and the threat of French 
invasion, the king alienated both 
barons and clergy. Thus when he 
finally submitted abjectly to the 
pope, acknowledging himself a vas- 
sal of the Roman bishop and his 
kingdom a fief of the apostolic see, 
he surrendered the loyalty of the 
lords both of church and nobility. 
Especially was this true when, later, 
king and pope each disregarded 
English traditions and constitutional 
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represented at the time by the 
barons, ashamed of the despicable 
weakness and contemptible sub- 
mission of their monarch, who defy 
those claims of foreign lordship. 
It is sufficient here to emphasize 
without quoting that the Charter 
guaranteed both civil and religious 
freedom. The privileges of freemen 
were protected against the tyranny 
of rulers of state or church. Based 
though it was upon the Charter of 
Henry I (1100), it has rightly been 
regarded as the bulwark of the 
freedom of ev- 


rights. Even 
Stephen Lang- 
ton, the papal 
appointee to 


Canterbury, felt 
constrained to 


protest and to 
ally himself and 


Therefore, in the Great Charter 
England is to be seen as a nation 
asserting her rights and prerogatives 
against royal and papal tyranny. 


the church with 


ery Englishman, 
and it is interest- 
ing to note that 
never was the 
Great Charter 
so universally 


the barons and people. 


Therefore, in the Great Charter 
England is to be seen as a nation 
asserting her rights and preroga- 
tives against royal and papal ty- 
ranny. It is the pride of a people 
conscious of their inheritance and 
independence, determined to protect 
and defend them against any as- 
sault that might weaken or destroy. 
By a strange twist of fate, it is not 
the king afhrming the dignity and 
supremacy of his people against for- 
eign aggression. It is the people, 


and insistently invoked as in the 
Puritan Revolution of the middle 
seventeenth century. 


Yet Magna Carta did not, of 
course, settle the question which 
gave rise to it—the character and 
extent of the personal power of the 
pope in English affairs. Rather it 
aggravated and magnified that difh- 
culty. 

The Charter was an agreement 
between the king and his people, a 
legal statement of mutual preroga- 
tives and privileges. It was not the 
beginning of English liberty, but 
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the guarantee of that which had 
long been enjoyed. It was thus a 
step forward in constitutional pro- 
cedure, not a long step perhaps, 
yet a significant one. But, moreover, 
and perhaps of much more conse- 
quence, it was a consolidation of 
the various elements of English 
national life. Barons, clergy, and 
people had united to demand of the 
king their common rights. The 
Charter is thus an expression of 
an increasing national conscious- 
ness, the sense of interdependence 
and of related interests. 


It was, therefore, in its very na- 
ture a protest against papal pre- 
sumptions in English ecclesiastical 
and civil life, as those of a foreign 
prince. In certain aspects it was a 
rebellion against the claims of Rome. 
Though the settlement of a dis- 
pute between the king and the rep- 
resentatives of his people, one ele- 
ment of that dispute had been the 
king’s betrayal of the nation to 
papal power, and the Charter was 
not alone a denial of the king’s 
authority to make such a commit- 
ment, it was also the declaration 
that the church in England should 
be forever free. 

To that assertion the pope had 
not agreed and had no intention of 
agreeing. It was the language of in- 
subordination. In addition, accord- 
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ing to feudal law, the quarrel be- 
tween the king and his vassals 
should have been referred to the 
overlord at Rome. When, therefore, 
John appealed to the latter for 
release from his oath, the pope quite 
freely granted the dispensation; the 
barons were threatened with ex- 
communication and Stephen Lang- 
ton, his own appointee to Canter- 
bury, was suspended. For fifty years 
or more, during the reign of Henry 
HI, England was in contest with 
the authority of Rome. 


Yet, as Bishop Stubbs wrote, 
“The thirteenth century was a per- 
iod unparalleled in medieval his- 
tory for brilliancy and fertility. It 
abounded with great men—kings, 
statesmen, and scholars . . . A pe- 
riod more productive of ideas in 
every department of culture the 
world has never seen,” one result of 
the Crusades so strangely different 
to papal expectations. It was the 
age of Dante, Marsilius of Padua, 
of Thomas Aquinas, St. Francis of 
Assisi, of Roger Bacon. And Eng- 
land shared in the glories of that 


century. 
Her universities changed from the 
medieval type as colleges were 


founded to provide for the care and 
protection of the students as well 
as for their varied intellectual in- 
terests. The friars brought a great 
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spiritual revival to the people as 
they preached in the simple words 
of common speech and ministered 
sacrificially to the poor, the dis- 
eased, the beggars, the social and 
moral outcasts of humanity. Revo- 
lutionary was their spirit and meth- 
od in contrast to the worldly glory 
of papal power and the people 
“the 


unvoiced aspirations” of the new 


sensed the conflict between 


age and the selfish ambitions of the 
old. The “democratic” rebellion of 
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pressive but hundreds of Italians 
who could not speak English and 
who never set foot on English soil 
were provided for by “livings” in 
England. In the reign of Innocent 
TV (1245-1254) 60,000 marks 
flowed annually to Rome, which 
before the close of the century de- 


manded hundreds of 


The internal development of the 


thousands. 


nation again found itself hampered 
by this foreign power. The king, 
inheriting the feud with his barons, 


Simon de Mont- 
fort established 
not Parliament, 
it is true, but a 
more “represen- 
tative” _parlia- 


ment to which 


Ordered by Innocent to provide a 
living for his nephew in the diocese, 
the bishop declared, “I decline to 
obey, filially and obediently, I op- 
pose; I rebel.” 


allied himself 
with the popes 
against his own 
people. Alienat- 
ing his trusted 
advisers, he 


was summoned 

barons, knights and burghers, the 
faint beginning, not yet foreseen, 
of an elected Parliament and a House 
of Commons. In the days of Edward 
I arose the statute laws and great 
law courts. 

It was in the face of this rising 
tide of English national conscious- 
ness and organization that the popes, 
driven to desperation in their quar- 
rel with the imperial power, chose 
to lay the heaviest burdens upon 
the kingdom. Not only was the 
tax upon the clergy ruinously op- 


sought to carry 
on affairs of 
state in his own right to the hope- 
less confusion of all interests. 
First 
perhaps on the part of the clergy 
caught between their loyalty to the 


Angry complaints arose. 


pope and their concern for the peo- ’ 


ple. The noblest expression is that 
of Robert Grosseteste, bishop of 
Lincoln, in whom the force of the 
anti-papal party centered. Ordered 
by Innocent to provide a living for 
his nephew in the diocese, the bishop 
declared, “I decline to obey, fiially 
and obediently, I oppose; I rebel.” 
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This was a spirit which foreshad- 
owed the final phase of this period 
of the conflict. 

For there were others also who 
refused to obey and who opposed 
the papal provisions, not alone by 
word of mouth but by force of 
arms. In 1264 there broke out the 
successful rebellion, already men- 
tioned, of the burghers, the native 
clergy, representatives of the uni- 
versities and the new barons, led 
by Simon de Montfort against the 
foreigners in the land. The “Bar- 
ons’ War” as it was called is im- 
portant in English history not alone 
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because of the new representative 
Parliament which resulted but also 
because it was distinctly a rebellion 
of the people against the oppres- 
siveness of Rome, marking a new 
liberal movement for the cause of 
popular rights. 

For though Simon was defeated 
the following year and the king 
believed himself master, the cause 
was not lost. By the Dictum of 
Kenilworth Henry was forced to 
recognize the charters and restore 
them to the people as the funda- 
mental law of England. 


(To be continued) 


BITS OF SHRAPNEL 


“Chinese soldiers lay all over the ground. ... They lay as they had 
fallen, as though asleep. . . . Strewn all around them were bits of shrapnel. 
I picked one up. .. . So this was our scrap-iron, British and American 
scrap-iron, for which we were getting three times its normal price... . 
On arriving in America I showed my bit of shrapnel to the representative of 
the exporting firm. He looked embarrassed. “We did not want to sell 
the stuff. We had to,” he said. “We're no worse than the cotton people, 
the oil, and motor people.” 

No. Nor any worse than whosoever directly or indirectly benefits 
from such evil. Who then shall call himself free of guilt? 


—Muriel Lester in WomMeEN IN THE Putpir. —-— 
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By R. A. McGOWAN 


f Bas STAGNATION of new invest- 
ment for new means of pro- 
duction, now being examined by the 
Temporary National 
Committee, is. not a new fact. It 


Economic 


existed before the Depression and a 
good deal of the story was told 
four years ago in the Brookings’ 
Institution’s “Formation of Capital.” 
The gist of the story was and is that 
since we do not use all our present 
means of production, we do not 
build much new means of produc- 
tion and so investment lags. 


While the committee can do good 
by uncovering the fact again, it 
seems to me it will do much more 
good by helping us to know how we 
can use our present means of pro- 
duction. Then, building new means 
of production will not be a problem. 

The study revealed 
these There was 
around 16 billions available for in- 
vestment in 1929. Around 11 bil- 
lions of new issues came that year. 
That left 5 billions to go merely 
into the stock market to blow up 
the 1929 boom still further. 


Useless savings saved. 


Brookings 


apparent facts. 


But the 11 billions of new issues 


were not all for new means of pro- 
duction. Over half of it was of a 
piece with the stock market boom. 
That is, it went to pile new paper 
claims on top of existing things. In 
fact, about 6 billions of the 11 bil- 
lions was paper — claims on already 
existing means of production. 

In other words, out of a savings 
for investment of some 16 billions, 
less than a third went to expand pro- 
duction or to increase any employ- 
ment other than among those em- 
ployed in the stock, bond and mort- 


gage business. 

If this is approximately true of 
1929 (and if something similar to 
it was true of the years before 1929) 
it seems to me the question to be 
answered is this: How is so much 
useless savings saved? For now, too, 
the banks are filled with useless 
savings that cannot be invested in 
new means of production and will 
not be) poured into paper-claims 
upon a hopeless income from the 
present production. 

What to worry about. 

And so, turn to other volumes of 
the same Brookings study. Turn to 
the volume that says that we were 
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underusing our means of produc- 
tion in 1929 by about 20%. Turn 
to the volume that says that 12 
million American families out of 30 
million families got under $1500 a 
year and so could not call on the 
20% unused means of output and 
work and so saved next to nothing. 
And turn to the volume that says 
that the families making $10,000 a 
year and up saved the 10 billions 
useless savings of 1929 — almost 
all of the useless saving. 

The moral of it is not to worry 


about expansion of production. It 
is to worry about expansion of con- 
suming power. It is to worry about 
more ordinary justice to ordinary 
Americans. It is the same old story: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His justice and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 
That is good economics for even 
National 


a Perpetual Economic 


‘Committee to follow. And it in- 


volves the whole structure of income 
and prices, of power and profits in 
the United States. 


The use of the word “we” to describe the people of this country, 
all the people, rich and poor, the use of general statistics which speak of the 
“national income,” every such expression is earnest of a time coming when 
“we” shall be able in a real and actual sense to pray in our daily work 
the prayer of Christ for “our” daily bread, earnest of a time coming when 
economics will mean again (as it once meant) housekeeping, the ordering 
of the house, and that it shall be inseparable from home-making. We have 
the phrase “home of the brave”; we speak the word “we.” It remains 
now to implement the words, and Father McGowan here implements these 
words. He speaks of God in terms of bread. It is not the only way to 
“speak forth” God. But it is fundamental. The first concrete thing Christ 
prayed for was — pictures, music, books? No! Bread! 

This is prayer, to produce bread. 

This is devotion, to break bread with others; this is communion, 
to share bread with others. Economics has to do with these things. 
Economics is not secular. Nothing is secular! 


Kok: 


COUGHLINISM DESTROYS 


AMERICANISM 


By W. C. KERNAN 


BE addressing you tonight I 
want to thank all of you who 
have written to me approving this 
program. Many hundreds of letters 
have come in and the mail has been 
so heavy that it has been impossible 
as yet to answer all of you who 
were kind enough to write. But, I 
hope that before many days have 
passed all of you will have received 
answers to your very encouraging 
letters. 


You have confirmed my faith that 
there are countless numbers of peo- 
ple in the United States who believe 
heartily in true Americanism. You 
have confirmed my faith that there 
are myriads of citizens who love 
America and our way of life—citi- 
zens who cannot be deceived by 
those who call themselves Ameri- 
cans, but, who, in their hearts are 
dedicated to the 
America. You have shown me that 
the hatred preached by Father 


Coughlin in the name of American- 


destruction of 


ism and Christianity has aroused 
you to the real meaning of his de- 
signs—the destruction of American- 
ism. 


“Coughlinism uses every device with- 
in its power to divide our people.” 


For between Coughlinism and 
Americanism there is not now, nor 
can there ever be, any similarity. 


In the Declaration 

For our description of American- 
ism we shall not go to a foreign, 
Fascist government. We shall not 
quote its sources as Father Cough- 
lin is so fond of doing. We shall go 
to an American source. We shall 
go to the Declaration of Independ- 
And there, in the second 
paragraph, we read: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: That all 
men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” So wrote 
our forefathers. 


ence, 


certain unalienable 


Unalienable rights are rights with 
which men are born. They are not 
bestowed by man. They are given 
by the Creator of man. They are 
as much a part of every human life 
as are the members of the body— 
the arms, the ears, the eyes, the 
nose. Unalienable rights are, conse- 
quently, rights that cannot be taken 
away from any man without inflict- 


Second in the series of radio addresses by Father Kernan, over station 
WEVD. Reprinted from Tur JewtsH Apvocatse, April 21, 1939 
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ing upon him an injury as grave as 
that of cutting off his arms or ears 
—as grave as that of putting out 
his eyes. 

In that sense “all men are created 
equal.” In that sense all men have 
a right to “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” So wrote Thomas 
Jefferson — an American — in the 
Declaration of Independence—an 
American document to which we 
go to learn what Americanism is. 


Coughlin Should Learn 

If Father Coughlin should, by 
any chance, be persuaded to read 
this American source of what Amer- 
icanism is—if he should be per- 
suaded to cease referring to sources 
congenial to the un-American Nazis, 
he would discover that our fore- 
fathers made no distinction between 
American citizens. He would dis- 
cover that our forefathers made no 
attempt to align Gentiles against 
Jews, or Christians against citizens 
who were not Christians. He would 
discover that for them, all men, 
Jews and Gentiles alike are created 
equal; that all men, Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike, are endowed by their 
Creator with certain rights which 
cannot be taken away from them— 
among which are “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

He would learn from them that 
in America, therefore, only one who 


is untrue to our tradition ever tries 
to divide our citizens into warring 
camps. He would learn that in 
America we have no room for any 
kind of front except an American 
front, composed of all men who 
are created equal and endowed by 
their Creator with certain rights 
which cannot be taken away from 
them. 

But Coughlinism, intent upon de- 
stroying American unity, uses every 
device within its power to divide 
our people. Its theme is: Gentile 
against Jew, Christian against non- 
Christian. Gentile wrath against 
the Jews is fanned by painting the 
Jew as a murderer and the enemy 
of religion. 


Dr. Goebbels, the Nazi minister 
of propaganda and a confessed anti- 
Semite, does it in these words in 
a speech delivered on September 
13, 1935: “In 1919, during the Bol- 
shevik regime of Bela Kun, a Jew, 
whose real name was Aaron Cohn, 
murdered twenty hostages in Buda- 
pest.” 

Father Coughlin does it in prac- 
tically the same words in the issue 
of “Social Justice” of December 5, 
1938, except that he makes the 
number murdered not 20, but 
20,000. “In 1919, Hungary, a neigh- 
bor to Germany, was overrun with 
Communists. The notorious athe- 
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ist, Bela Kun, a Jew whose real 
name was Aaron Cohn, murdered 
20,000.” 

You will note the similarity of 
Dr. Goebbels’ language and Father 
Coughlin’s words. You will also 
recall that Dr. Goebbels does not 
pretend to hide the fact that he de- 
liberately seeks to prejudice Ger- 
man people who are not Jews against 
German people who are Jews. 

Coughlin Mocks Americanism 

Why does Father Couglin ad- 
dress the same words to Americans? 
Does he think that, impressed by 
such alleged charges, as he makes, 
Americans who are not Jews will 
be drawn closer to Americans who 
are Jews? On the contrary, he must 
know such words are designed to 
create hatred between Americans 
who are not Jews and Americans 
who are Jews. He must know that 
the result of such words spoken 
by Dr. Goebbels has been to take 
from the German-Jews their unal- 
ienable rights of “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” He must 
know, further, that his words, ad- 
dressed to Americans, will, if be- 
lieved by enough people, result in 
taking from American Jews these 
same rights which the signers of 
the American Declaration of In- 
dependence declared belong to all 
men, Gentile and Jew, Christian 
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and non-Christian, in free America. 
And let him know finally, that 
therein lies the destruction of de- 
mocracy, the ghastly defamation of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
the contemptuous mockery of Amer- 
icanism and its founders. 

But, Father Coughlin will plead, 
“IT do not mean it that way.” That 
is not a convincing plea. For many 
others have already taken it that 
way. The Honorable Frank J. 
Hogan, president of the American 
Bar Association, took it that way. 
In a radio address on Sunday, De- 
cember 11, 1938, he said: “It is 
against the spreading of the fertil- 
izer of race hatred and religious 
bigotry here, here in America, that 
I protest this Sunday afternoon.” 
The German-American Bund took 
it that way at their rally in Madison 
Square Garden. According to the 
New York Herald-Tribune report, 
“The attack on the Jews increased 
in vehemence with the next speaker, 
George Froboese, of Milwaukee, 
Mid-Western leader of the bund, 
who pleaded for a ‘financially and 
economically independent and Jew- 
free America.’ He told how Italy, 
Hungary, Austria and Spain had 
succeeded in ‘freeing themselves’ 
and warned against the Oriental 
cunning of the Jew, Karl Marx 
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Mordecai. A mention of the name 
of Chancellor Adolf Hitler of Ger- 
which 


grew even louder when he men- 


many drew loud cheers, 


tioned Benito Mussolini. The great- 
est ovation of the night, however, 
followed the mention of Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit radio 


priest, whom 
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Christians there — whom 
Father Coughlin makes so much of 


while 


as the object of his concern — are 
jailed, stoned, mocked — persecuted! 
And that is the way in which 
people who ought to know, under- 
stand what Coughlinism means — 
Gentile against Jew, non-Christian 
against Christian 


Froboese _ prais- 
ed.” This is the 
Froboese 
who earlier call- 


same 


ed for a “Jew- 
free America.” 


And that is the 


way in which 
the anti-Jewish 
Bund under: 
stands what 


Father Coughlin 
means. 

The Nazis in 
like- 
wise recognize 


Father Cough- 


Germany 


The Nazis in Germany likewise 
recognize Father Coughlin as one 
whose purpose is the same. as their 
own, while at the same time they 
ridicule Americans and _ things 
American. The “Nation” for De- 
cember 3, 1938, says editorially: 
“Otto D. Tolischus, German cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, 
reports that Coughlin is a hero in 
the Reich.” A hero in the Reich 
while Christians there — whom 
Father Coughlin makes so much of 
as the object of his concern — are 
jailed, stoned, mocked — perse- 
cuted! 


—and finally the 
loss by millions 
of our citizens 
of their unalien- 
able rights 
among which 
are “life, liberty 
and the pursuit 
of happiness,” 
which the Amer- 
ican Declaration 
of Independence 
states belongs to 
them. 
Dehyvesrrosen 
Coughlinism de- 


lin as one whose 

purpose is the same as their own, 
while at the time they 
ridicule Americans and_ things 
American. The “Nation” for De- 
cember 3, 1938, says editorially: 
“Otto D. Tolischus, German corres- 
pondent of the New York Times, 
reports that Coughlin is a hero in 
the Reich.” A hero in the Reich 


same 


stroys American- 

ism. 

Other Minorities Next 

It begins by depriving one minor- 
ity, the Jews, of their unalienable 
rights. It ends by destroying these 
rights completely for everyone. The 
Honorable Frank J. Hogan said in 
the same radio address from which 
I quoted above: “One thing is be- 
coming clear to serious students of 
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history: that the Jews have become 
the barometer of democracy through- 
out the world. Where they are op- 
pressed, as in Germany, democracy 
and freedom have been utterly de- 
stroyed, and Christians have also 
suffered. Where they are the equals 
of all other citizens, as in America, 
democracy lives 
and flourishes, 
and all men are 
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July 
their actions suffer the 
quences.” What words of childish 
threatening have we here? From 


conse- 


whence came the anointing of this 
man to make it his prerogative to be- 
stow rewards or to mete out punish- 
ments to the citizens of the United 
States of America? Does he dream 
of filling the 
shoes of Adolf 
Hitler this 


in 


free, whatever 
their faith.” 


And Dr. 
Christian Gauss, 
dean of the col- 
lege of Princeton 
University, told 
the united Chap- 
ters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, “Democ- 
racy ends where 
the 


of minorities be- 


persecution 


gins. Each of us 
belongs to some 
minority. It may 


of this man to make it his preroga- 
tive to bestow rewards or to mete 
out punishments to the citizens of 
the United States of America? Does 
he dream of filling the shoes of 
Adolf Hitler in this country? It be- 
and that 
Coughlinism, having robbed the 


comes clearer clearer 
Jews of their rights intends to pro- 
ceed to take from all others who 
oppose it their rights, too — their 
American rights — their rights 
which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence declares cannot be taken from 


them. 


country? It be- 
comes clearer 
and clearer that 
Coughlinism, 

having robbed 
the Jews of their 
rights intends to 
proceed to take 
from all others 
who oppose it 
their rights, too 
— their Ameri- 
can rights—their 
rights which the 
Declaration of 
Independence 


be our turn next.” 

Coughlinism, beginning with its 
attack upon the Jews, ends with an 
attack upon all minority groups 
which displease it. Father Coughlin 
himself said in his broadcast on 
January 1, 1939: “Let those who are 
with us reap the rewards; let those 
who oppose us by their silence or 


declares cannot be taken from them. 

Coughlinism destroys American- 
ism. 

Then — The Dictatorship 

It aims to cause so much strife, so 
much hatred, so much suspicion, so 
much fear as to paralyze those social, 
economic and political functions 
upon which a democratic society 
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rests. It aims to prevent democracy 
from working. And then, — the 
dictatorship. 


This scheme to divide Americans 
against Americans is well timed. 
It is timed for these days when 
we need a greater American unity 
than ever before to solve, in our 
united strength, the problems of 
unemployment, national defense, 
the reconstruction of agriculture, 
public health, taxation, collective 
bargaining, wages and hours. 

Dr. Alvin Johnson, director of 
the Division of Educational Studies 
in the Graduate School of Yale 
University, writes in the Survey 
Graphic for February, 1939: “Our 
American democracy is far from a 
finished job. We are far from hav- 
ing attained satisfactory formulae 
concerning the relations of employer 
and employe, of city and county, of 
state and individual. We know well 
that if we can fight for our political 
campaigns on these real issues, we 
can make whatever adjustments are 
necessary to the evolving require- 
ments of the times. We can move 
toward a better state without revolu- 
tionary shock and disaster.” 

“The injection of a purely fan- 
tastic and corrupt issue like anti- 
Semitism menaces this orderly evo- 
lution of our national life.’ Thus it 
is that a great economist and social 
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scientist, Dr. Johnson, estimates this 
anti-Jewish He calls 
“purely fantastic and corrupt issue” 
and pronounces it a threat to the 
“orderly evolution of our national 
lifes: 

Once more, Coughlinism destroys 
“the 
orderly evolution of our national 


life.” 

But, Coughlinism, blinded by its 
hate, does not see clearly. It imagines 
that this is Germany. It imagines 
that, even as Hitler used anti-Semit- 


issue. tua 


Americanism — and with it 


ism to overthrow German demo- 
cracy,so it can use anti Semitism to 
overthrow American democracy. 
Says Dr. Johnson again in the Survey 
Graphic for February, 1939: “True, 
anti-Semitism enabled Hitler to over- 
throw the German democracy. But 
it was a weak democracy, forced 
upon a defeated people who had 
never had the opportunity to develop 
democrats, and without real demo- 
crats democracy is a mere book 
definition. It was a democracy sore 
with defeat, repeatedly humiliated 
and mistreated by the victors. Ger- 
man democracy was struggling to its 
feet, and might have done it if it had 
not been afflicted with endemic anti- 
Semitism, which Hitler could fan 
into a flame.” 


We Are Not Weak 
But this is America. Our democ- 
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racy is 150 years old. We have con- 
quered a continent with it. We have 
weathered the storm of armed civil 
strife with it. We have reached the 
place of preeminence among nations 
with it. This is no weak democracy, 
“struggling to its feet.” This is a 
strong democracy which has never 
been down. And this strong democ- 
racy, seasoned and sure, will not 
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new nation where all men, the 
oppressed of the world, would find 
a new opportunity to be free, and 
in freedom, rise to the full stature 
of manhood. We cannot but be 
amused, therefore, when Coughlin- 
ism, the enemy of Americanism, has 
the effrontery on the anniversary of 
the birthday of George Washington, 
to claim his blessings for their hatred 


let its essential 
unity be destroy- 
ed by those who 
seek to destroy 
it by introducing 
the “purely fan- 


tastic and cor- 


rupt issue” of 
anti-Semitism, 
and by _ this 


means to draw 
this great nation 
pri- 


from her 


“May the children of the stock of 
Abraham, who dwell in this land, 
continue to merit and enjoy the good 
will of the other inhabitants; while 
everyone shall sit in safety under his 
own vine and fig tree, and there 
shall be none to make him afraid. 
May the father of all mercies scatter 
light and not darkness in our paths, 
and make us all in our several voca- 
tions useful here, and in his own 
due time and way everlastingly 


and their work 
of destruction. 
To claim Wash- 
ington of whom 
Henry Cabot 
Lodge said, “I 
in him a 
pure and high- 


see 


minded _ gentle- 
man.” To claim 


Washington 
who in 1790 
wrote to the 


mary task of re- happy” 
construction and 

readjustment — 
a task which demands the unifica- 
tion of all our people, the elimina- 
tion of all antagonism and the re- 


birth of national good will. 

Let us be sure where we stand as 
Americans. Let us be certain and 
proud of the fact that our fore- 
fathers knew no hatred of any 
race or of any religion. On the 
contrary, they saw in America a 


Hebrew Congre- 
gation in New- 
port, Rhode Is- 
land, “The citizens of the United 
States of America have a right 
to applaud themselves for havy- 
ing given to mankind examples 
of an enlarged and liberal policy; a 
policy worthy of imitation. All 
possess alike liberty of conscience 
and immunities of citizenship. It 
is now no more that toleration 
is spoken of, as if it was by the 
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indulgence of one class of people, 
that another enjoyed the exercise of 
their inherent natural rights. For 
happily the Government of the 
United States, which gives to bigotry 
No sanction, to persecution no assist- 
ance requires only that they who 
live under its protection should de- 
mean themselves as good citizens, in 
giving it on all occasions their effect- 
ual support.” 


“May the children of the stock of 
Abraham, who dwell in this land, 
continue to merit and enjoy the good 
will of the other inhabitants; while 
everyone shall sit in safety under 
his own vine and fig tree, and there 
shall be none to make him afraid. 
May the father of all mercies scatter 
light and not darkness in our paths, 
and make us all in our several voca- 
tions useful here, and in his own due 
time and way everlastingly happy.” 

These are the words of George 
Washington, the father 
country. These are the words of a 
“pure and high-minded gentleman.” 
In them you find no hatred against 
any of our citizens. In them you find 


of our 


no effort to range race against race 
or religion against religion. In them 
you have but one concern — the 
concern that all citizens should en- 
joy the blessings of this good land 
and give thanks for those blessings 
by giving “on all occasions their ef- 
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fectual support.” In them you find 
no threats, no ominous words like 
those of Father Coughlin, “let those 
who oppose us by their silence or 
their actions suffer the  conse- 
quences.” For in them you hear the 
voice of true manhood and true 
Americanism, 


To a Little Girl 

In view of these words of George 
Washington, I want to take this op- 
portunity to answer the letter of a 
little 14-year-old girl who wrote to 
me that she was frightened by the in- 
creasing anti-Jewish agitation. I can 
well understand how this little girl 
feels as she hears the ugly rumblings 
of accusation against the Jewish 
people, as she sees the obscene posters 
screaming “Clean up America! 
Boycott the Jew!” as she finds her- 
self more and more cut off from the 
privileges, so dear to a child, of 
playing freely and happily with 
other children. I know what heart- 
ache and questioning lie behind her 
words about “the hungry wolf that 
was destroying the innocent sheep.” 
I know that here, in the fear en- 
gendered in the heart of this child, 
lies the best description of Coughlin- 
ism. It frightened a little girl! 

How can that be Americanism? 
How can that be Christianity? The 
Christianity of the merciful Christ 
who said, “Suffer the little children 
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to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
God.” 

And to that little girl I want to 
say, Go to sleep this night in peace. 
Nothing will harm you. And remem- 
ber to thank God that you live in 
America. And thank Him for our 
forefathers who suffered and built 
America on love and equality, who 
because they knew what persecution 
for race and religion was, deter- 
mined to have none of it here. Be 
sure that America is too strong and 
too good ever to permit anyone to 
harm you because of your race. 
And be not afraid. 

You are probably just old enough 
to have learned Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. Remember how 
it starts: “Four score and seven years 
ago our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, con- 
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ceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a 
great Civil War testing whether 
that nation or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long 
endure.” Let me repeat those last 
words for you, “testing whether that 
nation or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated can long endure.” 
Let me remind you that we did 
that test and that 
endures our 


pass America 
still America 
which was “conceived in liberty 


and dedicated to the proposition 


that all men are created equal.” 

It still lives. It will continue to 
live and to live as the home of free 
men. Coughlinism will be forgotten 
as a bad dream of the moment. 
Americanism will live as the per- 
manent reality, the dearest posses- 
sion of a free people. 


Madras demonstrated another kind of imperialism. Ultimately 


it will triumph over today’s grim and ominous situation. Christianity 
itself is imperialistic. It is true to its Founder only when it acknowledges 
that “the field is the world.” It is the Christian evangel spreading every- 
where and including all. Its fellowship transcends all racial, creedal, and 
national lines. At Madras the delegates from China sat beside those from 
Japan. Their comradeship rose above national strife and hatreds of war. 
To Madras had come 471 delegates from 70 countries. All Protestant 
communions were there. Here was Christian imperialism, visible church 
unity. Here Southern Baptists, Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
all the rest from Asiatic, African, European and American Christianity, 
demonstrated their essential oneness in Christ. 
—From Missions, March, 1939. 


PE RCER TOCA CITIZEN: OF 


MASSACHUSETTS 
By ALICE CLARE BUCKLIN 


(ape ea in your life was im- 
pressed upon you the belief that 
Massachusetts was a leader in every 
sort of advancement: that the men 
and women who are citizens of 
Massachusetts were deeply interested 
in human progress, moral, mental 
and physical, and were continually 
taking action to further that prog- 
ress. No doubt you believed it more 
easily because Massachusetts is your 
native state and you wished to take 
pride in it; anyway, you believed it 
for years, and then, if injustice ap- 
palls you, your pride took a crush- 
ing blow when you read about the 
police raids on the Mothers’ Health 
Offices in and around Boston back 
in 1937. But instead of upbraiding 
Massachusetts as something com- 
pletely apart from you, of whose 
faults you are quite innocent, you 
must, to penetrate to the root of the 
matter, look into yourself, and ask: 

Why have I suddenly turned and 
throttled one of the most intelli- 
gently humanitarian movements of 
the 20th century? Why have I ex- 
hibited myself to the rest of the 


—“No state has taken a back- 


ward step except Massachusetts.” 


country as cursed with more be- 
nighted ignorance than the wildest 
tribe in densest Africa? In other 
words, why have I put into power 
people who decide, either through 
sheer stupidity or from selfish politi- 
cal motive, that they must shut off 
from the poorer people of this Com- 
monwealth something their own de- 
privation of which would incense 
them? The right to the knowledge 
which enables them to give their 
children a square deal; the right 
to give birth to them when they can 
have a healthy and happy and useful 
existence, and not when they will 
be under-nourished, diseased, 
brought up in dismal privation with 
no hope in their hearts or life in 
their souls. Nature herself knows 
that births should not take place 
indiscriminately — and when they 
do she punishes us for it by killing 
off early these children who were 
not born right, even as she punishes 
us for any other abuse of the facul- 
ties given us. 


The judges who handed down ad- 


verse decisions in the Salem case 


Original Article 
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and one or two others, both when 
they first came up and when they 
were appealed, may be supposed, 
by their positions, to be intelligent; 
they were, without doubt, influ- 
enced by the archaic law, which has 
no true relation to modern Birth 
Control, a law that was passed to 
prevent harmful traffic in contra- 
ceptives in a long-past period, when 
there did not exist anyone who 
could be concerned honorably with 
“such things.” They perhaps are 
sufficiently bound by the written 
word to be unable to give any other 
decision, whatever their personal 
opinions may be, until the:law has 
been repealed or revised to sanction 
Birth Control under medical super- 
vision. It seems incredible, with the 
impressive medical, legal and social 
backing of the Birth Control League 
of Massachusetts, that these judges 
could be restrained by anything but 
this law, which, according to reput- 
able lawyers, does not make Birth 
Control illegal as it has been prac- 
tised in Massachusetts. 


The movement has at last over- 
come priggish prejudice and mis- 
understanding almost everywhere 
else in the country. The fight has 
been long, the progress slow, but 
no state, no matter how opposed 
to the cause, has taken a backward 
step — has turned from an advanced 
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position in the movement and begun 
to tear it down — except Massa- 
chusetts. 

If you feel yourself in agreement 
with this new antagonism, then here 
is another question to put to your- 
self: What peculiarity of my mind 
says to me that it is right for a 
physician to let a woman die before 
he commits such an evil as to give 
her contraceptive advice? When a 
child is being born, and it becomes 
obvious that the child and mother 
cannot both live, is not the mother 
given preference? Yet that is actual- 
ly taking one life to save another, 
as is a legal abortion performed 
because the mother is found unable 
to bear a child. These are sanctioned, 
while the prevention of life, which 
is surely preferable to the destroying 
of it, is condemned. Decency, hu- 
manitarian motives, and logic seem 
to have no place in your legislative 
and judiciary departments, which 
you, at least theoretically, stand be- 
hind and approve. 

Possibly you do not stand behind 
and approve; but you seem not to 
realize that the responsibility is 
yours, and that it is primarily your 
fault if the state representatives 
allow this law to impede Birth Con- 
trol’s progress, if too many doctors 
take a supine attitude, if politicians 
employ this issue, as they do other 
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important ones, for their own selfish 
ends. Laws and medicine and poli- 
tics are yours — your privilege to 
use for your good, your responsi- 
bility to make intelligent and un- 
polluted by reactionary prejudices 
and greedy graft. Those in official 
positions may seem to you the culp- 
able ones; but they must always 
look to the people who put them 
there, must ever fear to incur their 


| displeasure. The way to get them to 


do what you want is to let them 


| know in very definite terms what 


you want, and that you are going to 


| fight to get it. 
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If you care, you can think up 
ways of doing this. You can write 
your representatives, not once but 
continually, about the repeal or re- 
vision of the above-mentioned law. 
You can talk to your friends and in- 
spire those who agree with you to 
write also. You can discuss it with 
your doctor — his influence should 
be great if his aid can be enlisted. 
But don’t forget that the essence of 
Massachusetts is the average citizen, 
and that no one has a greater right 
or more binding duty to demand the 
most humanitarian laws, the most 
advanced medicine, the cleanest pol- 
itics. 


A COMMUNION PRAYER 


Our Father, grant that just as truly as this bread is now taken within 
| the body and there becomes a source of strength and power, so the 
spirit of Christ may enter the soul enabling us to fulfill more perfectly 
Thy will. In this symbolic act, we do remember Him, and ask that in 
the consciousness of our own weakness we may, like Him, seek and find 
| Thine aid. 
In this memorial of fellowship with the Master we publicly 
| acknowledge our inability to live as we ought by our own strength. 
| Following His example, we turn to Thee for aid. In the midst of each 
day’s task, may we be aware that there is a distinction between that which 
is trivial and fleeting and that which is worthy and enduring. Free us 
_ from all shame of embarassment or pretense as we increasingly give more 
| time, thought, and effort to those tasks which have eternal value. 

In this moment of prayer may the sincerity of purpose be so blessed 
by Thee that what is unworthy in our lives may be less when we again 
_ partake of that bread broken for us. 
l In the Master’s name, Amen. 


—R. E. Shepherd 


AS WE FIND IT 


By KELLY MORTON 


jE ecee we should not have been 
so surprised at what we found 
when we started out last month to 
call on ministers of every denomina- 
tion to tell them about ProTEsTant 
Dicest. We know that it takes all 
kinds of people to make a world. 
We expected a difference in the 
welcome we would receive for our 
movement and magazine. But frank- 
ly, we were overjoyed, startled, 
dumbfounded, pleased and annoyed 
in turn as we made our rounds in 
more than twenty towns and cities. 
For the most part, we were received 
with open arms and given the co- 
operation we desired, but it is the 
unusual cases that deserve attention 
here, and under instruction from 
the editor we took notes in order 
to preserve the remarks and reac- 
tions of those shepherds and hire 
lings, who must be dealt with by 
those who would build a more virile 


and useful Protestant Church. 


“T Am a Fascist’ 


In D——— we found a Fascist. 
He lived in a large comfortable 
parsonage flanked by his church 
on the one side and a pretentious 
church hall on the other. He had 
no use for liberal movements in the 
church and said so in no uncertain 
manner. “Your magazine is edited 
by pink and red writers,” he told 


Report of a Protestant Dicest worker. 


us. He had unkind words for Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell and others of 
the McConnell school. These men 
who acknowledged they were “their 
brothers keepers” were stepping out- 


side their field, according to this 7 


middle-aged clergyman who con- 
versed with us in the comfort of 
his front parlor. 

We were seeking an agent in his 
church to forward the cause of 
Protestant Dicest. This was our 


mission in calling on all ministers. | 


In this case our request was refused. 
Here was a man who had no sym- 
pathy for socially minded church 
people. In his opinion the Bible 


clearly outlined that our capitalistic 7 


system was just and workable. To 
prove his point he quoted the para- 
ble of the talents. If there were 
threats of Fascist control in Amer- 


ica he had no fears. “I believe in © 
Fascism” he said spiritedly. “I be-~ 


lieve people should be directed by a 
strong arm. I admire Hitler and 
Mussolini. If we had a system simi- 
lar to theirs in this country we 
would be stronger for it.” 

This minister deplored attempts 
of the Non-Protestant hierarchy to 
obtain wealth and political power. 
“But that,’ he said, shaking his 
head, “is no concern of Protestants.” 

We smiled, shook hands with 
him, and left the parsonage more 
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determined than ever that our cru- 
sade must succeed. 


Beaten by Beano 


“We have been beaten by Beano” 
a sad faced clergyman in S——— 
told us a few days later. “I wish I 
could do something about Protestant 
action in our church but it is too 
late,’ he lamented. It was a bitterly 
cold, rainy day and his home was 


unheated. “We had a _ wonderful 


| congregation here a few years ago 


but it has dwindled terribly.” There 


| Was a gaunt expression on his face. 


“Yes,” he groaned, “our people 
are moving out.” They were going 


| further west into the new suburban 


areas. Non-Protestants predomin- 
ated here now, operating Beano 
parties at practically every corner 
and building big churches. 

“No, I’m sorry,” he concluded, 
“It is too late to do anything here. 
Our people are poor. We are hold- 
ing on but it is a desperate struggle. 
We take in 27 new members and 
lose more than fifty old ones each 


| year.” 


“Hand of Rome” 


In this western section of town 
where the Protestant families were 
supposed to have taken up new 
homes, we found the defeatist had 
misinformed us. Here the ministers 
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were equally disturbed by what 
they termed “the strength of Rome.” 
A presbyterian minister, we were in- 
formed, had cut short his vacation 
to come home post-haste on a call 
from the bank and had returned just 
in time to save his church property 
from being transferred to a non-Prot- 
estant corporation. 


A Church in Action 


Evidence of a more virile Protes- 
tant Church was found in J 
and L——— where ministers took 
great pride in telling us of their 
co-operative movements. “From a 
small beginning in our church” de- 
clared a dynamic Congregational 
minister, “our movement has spread 
like wild fire. It now embraces all 
the Protestant Churches in J———— 
and we have our own store on Main 
Street. Most of our people have a 
Scotch or English background and 
they are quite accustomed to the co- 
operative idea. It has been fun work- 
ing it out. We are moving out of the 
church halls now, however, for our 
meetings, because we have interested 
so many Roman Catholic people and 
we want to meet with them and 
work with them on neutral ground. 
The whole thing is working out 
very satisfactorily. It is making for 
good feeling among Catholics and 
Protestants and we are building a 
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more healthy and finer society.” 
Here was a free church in action, 
facing the problems of the day and 
meeting them in a practical manner. 


Protestant Coughlinites 


A member of a thriving Congre- 
was 


gationalist Church in M 
recommended to us by the minister. 
He is now leading our movement 
in his town with great enthusiasm. 
He told us of a dowager in his 
church who was a consistent fol- 
lower of Father Coughlin and had 
urged other members of the con- 
gregation to send their dollars to 
the radio priest has 
termed an advocate of American 
Fascism. This was not the only place 
we encountered Protestant Cough- 


who been 


linites. 


“Christian Truths” in the Rain. 


We called on the Rev. F : 
After awaiting our turn, we were 
ushered into his office. He said he 
had received several copies of Pror- 
esTANT Dicresr brought to him by 
members of ‘his church during the 
last five months, but he had not, 
as yet, had time to read them or 
to form any opinion on the maga- 
zine. He sat in a swivel chair, tipped 
back, and took great delight in 
playing the role of a Big-Wig. He 
had a little inter-office switch on his 
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telephone and interrupted our con- 
versation now and again to give 


“Ask Mrs. 


OF 2 oe 


instructions such as 

Graham to wait two minutes. 

“Tell Miss Bird to come up.” 
Since Rev. F could do 


nothing for us until he had read 


our magazine we returned to his 
home three weeks later. He met us 
at the front door but did not ask 
us in. We stood in the rain and got 
drenched while he told us his church 
was interested in “Christian 
Truths.” He had not even then had 
time to read the magazine but he 
was certain our work could not 
possibly interest his congregation 
and he turned us away. 


“Stone the Jews!” 


Further along in our travels we 
came across a leading churchman 


in L——— who described himself 


as a “Fundamentalist.” He said he — 


was a follower of “The Defender” 
published by G. B. Winrod of Wich- 


ita, Kansas and he quoted the scrip- — 
tures to prove that the Jews should 


be persecuted. While waiting to 
keep/an appointment with a minister 
of a very fashionable church in 
B 
us that the whole present upheaval 
could be blamed on the Jews. As 
proof of his statements he handed 
us a pamphlet “An Open Letter to 


we met a man who told 
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the Jews.” A Methodist minister in 
Te 
Anti-Semitism in the 
pamphlets in this industrial city. 


gave us further evidence of 
form of 


Gentiles Shamed 


In another city, not far away, the 
minister of a Protestant church told 
us of his efforts to raise funds to 
aid Christian German refugees. He 
said he had found little enthusiasm 
among his church people when he 
launched the campaign. A young 
Jew whom he knew and respected 


WY) heard of the drive and came to 


him saying, “J think we can help 
| you.” The minister pointed out that 
the Jewish people were contributing 
millions towards the fund for Jew- 
ish refugees and it could hardly be 
expected of them to contribute fur- 
_ ther. But the young man was in- 
_ sistent. He collected funds from his 
friends and obtained a pledge from 
the local B’Nai B’Rith Society. The 
Protestant minister announced this 
fact to his congregation and they 
_ responded more warmly to the plea. 
_ The Jewish pledge was fulfilled and 
_ then doubled. The minister pointed 
- out to us with much feeling that the 
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Jewish people in his city were peo- 
ple of very modest incomes while 
his own peoople were in the higher 
bracket group. And this was a fund 
to aid Christians! 


Even in their Kitchens 


Yes, we have met all kinds and 
shapes of Protestant ministers. The 
ones who half opened their doors 
to us or who left us standing in 
the cold and rain were compensated 
for by the robust men of God who 
ushered us into their front parlors 
and even into their kitchens and 
made us feel at home. 

Our last visit was with an Epis- 
copal clergyman in R ete 
possessed a jolly laugh and a hearty 
handshake and blew clouds of 
smoke at us from his Dunhill pipe 
and handed us Havanas. “Bless 
you, my boy,” he said, “of course, 
the church needs new ideas. I like 


your magazine immensely. I en- 
joyed especially that article on the 
Co-operative movement. Yes sir, I 
believe What’s 
that, you want a representative for 
your magazine in our church? I’ve 
got the very lad for you.” 


in Social Action. 


YOUTH (GUTS THROUGH {LO l REA ie 


By TONY SELNER 


NOV see 1s the challenge of Fas- 
cism? I have not all at once 
been able to grasp the import of 
this phrase. It has never presented 
itself to me in the form of the in- 
furiated ravings of a madman in 
Berlin nor in the bold white-washed 
slogan “Perish Judah!” passed on 
the way to work, nor even in the 
continual danger 


of 


meeting a 


a gnawing at the roots of present- 
day England, which has been very 
disturbing. 

I have watched the sullen, pale, 
grim face of a man outside a Labour 
Exchange waiting in the rain for 
his miserable allowance. He looked 
worried and resentful. I have de- 
liberately followed him down the 

street until he 
stopped to look 


gang of toughs 
in an East End 
mid- 


street at 


night. 


This essay won first prize in the 
Youth Essay Contest in REYNOLDs 
News. The writer 1s a twenty-year- 
old resident of East London. 


at, rather than to 
listen to, a Fas- 
cist speaker at 
the corner. And 


I have not felt 
that the associa- 
tion of certain powerful industrials 
with the Anglo-German Fellowship, 
or the elastic use of the Official Sec- 
rets Act, or the increasing brutality 
of the police, constituted a real 
challenge of Fascism. 

No, these things have shocked 
me, but they have never seemed 
symptomatic in themselves of a com- 
plete transformation in the outlook 
of the British people preparatory to 
the degradation of Fascism. 

Behind all this, however, I have 
been aware of what may be called 


then I 
caught sight of 


have 


a flicker of interest at the mention 
of international financiers and the 
Jewish “scum.” “The Jew is taking 
your job!” 

I have thought of the young man, 
perhaps his son, one of the London 
busmen anxious to improve work- 
ing conditions, enthusiastically join- 
ing the strike movement: then the 
bitterness and the apathy after the 
defeat ensured by the attitude of 
the Union bureaucracy. 

Think of the thousands of ardent 
demonstrators shouting “Arms for 
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Spain!” and collectors rattling their 
boxes on the doorstep, and then 
of those faces growing pale with 
the news of surrender of Madrid. 

Millions of people in Britain have 
for years been living in poverty, on 
starvation wages or on the dole, be- 
lieving that their representatives in 
the progressive parties would soon 
be in a position to help them. 

There has for years existed within 
the working-class what can only be 
described as a glorious vision full 
of hope and optimism. Some day 
their representatives would legislate 
for them, would rule in their in- 
terest. 

Every day of their lives they toiled 
to bring this about; every day they 
worked in their organizations to 
their 
Trade-Unionism, 
workers’ 


improve lives. Democracy, 
Co-operation, 
struggle 


solidarity and 


meant something. 

The very same applied to all those 
millions of people who were not 
associated with the Labour Move- 
ment. For many, their hope for a 
better life and their confidence in 
the continuing progress of society 
was expressed in interest in Parlia- 
mentary affairs and election enthusi- 
asm; for others, it was part of a 
real, but unjingoistic, patriotism. 
It is my opinion that years of in- 
action and stagnation on the part 


of their elected representatives, and 
the steady deterioration in the con- 
ditions for economic security and 
peace, have all but produced a state 
of mind among masses of the peo- 
ple which can only make easier the 
fulfillment of Fascist plans of the 
reactionaries in this country. 

One hears more frequently the 
Oh, that 


talking-shop!” One can sense in 


remark: “Parliament? 
many people the craving for action, 
which finds an outlet in an im- 
patience with democratic methods 
and institutions and a willingness to 
give complete power to a few in- 
dividuals, with all the admitted risks 
which are attached to such a system. 


The workers’ hours are not being 
reduced and speed-up remains un- 
checked; the agricultural labourer 
still lives in a “tied” cottage and 
has to walk several hundred yards 
for water; the miner has hardly in- 
creased his wages, although the 
dangers of his employment have 
not been mitigated and fantastic 
royalties are still paid to idle land- 
owners; the textile workers are still 
demanding a 35s. minimum; the 
mother still cannot buy enough milk 
for her babies; the farmer is steadily 
going bankrupt and the university 
graduate is finding it more and 
more difficult to use his training to 
earn a living. 


80 


The effect of this unimproved 
and, in many cases, worsened con- 
dition of the people has been two- 
fold; on the one hand it has made 
many quite ready to listen to ridicu- 
lous promises as to what a dictator- 
ship could do; and on the other 
hand, it has produced a feeling of 
unconcern, of apathy in the face of 
momentous events, which is most 
inimical to the 
survival of dem- 
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child tugging at her skirt, standing 
as a picket outside her home. There 
was a bright, red fire in a brazier 
and defiant banners hanging all 
around. Knots of women were chat- 
ting together. 

Suddenly, news was received of 
the approach of the bailiff, and in 
a few minutes, one of the houses 
was barricaded by a crowd of 
eager and deter- 
mined women. 


ocracy. 

People are not 
interested in po- 
litical arguments 
and formal free- 
dom of speech 
and _—organiza- 
tion: their pri- 
mary concerm is 
with their job, 
their food, their 
home, their rent, 


People are not interested in politi- 
cal arguments and formal freedom 
of speech and organization: their 
primary concern is with their job, 
their food, their home, their rent, 
their children and 
Democracy can only survive if it 
applies itself to the task of pro- 
viding a better and happier life in 
terms of wages, food and homes 
for the working people of this 
country. 


their leisure. 


their children 

and their leisure. Democracy can 
only survive if it applies itself to 
the task of providing a better and 
happier life in terms of wages, food 
and homes for the working people 
of this country. 

Who has not heard with elation 
of the successes of the tenants organ- 
ized in leagues for the reduction of 
rents? 

I have seen a woman, with her 


ish family. 


I learned, too, 


The bailiff was 
wise enough to 
withdraw. 

I learned that 
the tenants were 
Jewish and non- 
Jewish and that 
the house, which 
had been so reso- 
lutely defended 
by all alike, hap- 
pened to be oc- 
cupied by a Jew- 


that a group of 


Fascists who had tried to spread 
their lying propaganda among these 
tenants had been chased ignomini- 
ously out of the street. What a 
grand tonic for the unemployed 
man or disillusioned Trade Union- 
ist coming home to a wife or mother 
who might easily be one of these 
militant housewives! 
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If this energy and initiative, this 
coming together of ordinary work- 
ing folk for the attainment of cer- 
tain bread-and-butter objects could 
be extended and applied to all kinds 
of needs of the people, for which our 
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could be 


used, then, I am convinced, there 


democratic institutions 
would be created such a movement 
of hope and enthusiasm that the 
ugly spectre of Fascism would die a 
natural death. 


PROTESTANTISM WAS BEING WIPED OUT 


It was natural for a Dutchman to inquire, during the rebellion in 
Spain, about the condition of the Protestants there. “It was an old uncle 
who was Scribe of the North Holland Synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church who proposed that I should do this,” van Passen recounted. (That 
was when van Passen was in Madrid.) 

“Under the Spanish Republic,” he continued, “the Protestants had 
flourished. In the slums of Madrid and other cities where they had been 
left to languish at least 67,000 children were going to Protestant day 
schools. There had been a million Bibles in Spanish distributed, and a 
third of these had been bought. Both facts were unique in Spanish ex- 
| perience. 

“Since I was in Madrid I couldn’t very well make inquiries about 
the state of this promising new development in Franco territory. But the 
_ records were soon available. Protestantism was being wiped out. I'll not 
|} go into the way this is done.” 

—New York Wortp-TELEcRAM. 


SAINT MARY CREED 


By FRANK S. MEAD 


I 


man being I have ever seen. His 


ONCE MET a leper in a Bombay 
street; he was the most pitiful hu- 


fingers were gone. His face was 
half gone. People were pointing at 
him and shouting and running away 
from him. In his eyes was the hope- 
less surliness of the doomed and 
the 
haunted me. 


damned. For weeks his face 


I saw only one. Mary Reed has 
seen thousands of them, men, wom- 
en, schoolboys and little girls. She 
came to Bombay in 1884, a keen 
and sensitive young school teacher 
from Ohio. One great thought pos- 
sessed her: to bring Christ to the 
darkness and terror of the women 
in the Zenanas of India. One sight 
always sickened her: the sight of 
human pain. 

The Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Church 
paid her way to Cawnpore, the 
city where a great white marble 
angel marks the site of a well into 
which the treacherous Nana Sahib 
threw 125 English women and 
children. She used to shut her eyes 
as she passed the well; she longed 


—God’'s love to lost horizons. 


more than once, to shut her eyes 
and run away from her work among 
Cawnpore’s women. She faced the 
united bitterness of Hindu and Mos- 
lem men and the suspicion and fear 
of 


simply couldn’t believe that anyone 


the women themselves, who 
would come thousands of miles from 
home just to help them. She worked 
so hard that her health broke; she 
was sent up into the mountains, up 
into the bracing air of the Him- 
alayas, to Pithoragarh, to get well. 


Pithoragarh! Up there is a leper’s 


mountain hideaway: one of the love- — 


liest spots on God’s lovely earth, 
it shelters more lepers than any other 
district all India. 


in Starving, 


shunned and destitute, they gather — 
there from everywhere. Mary was — 


glad when the time came for her 


to return to Cawnpore. 


She worked for four years at a | 
stretch, thinking never of herself 
and /always of her work, and the | 


health 
broke again and this time the doc- 


inevitable happened. Her 


tors said, “You must go home.” |), 
There was something the matter 


with her that they weren’t sure 


From Tue Baptist Stupent, May, 1939 
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about. American doctors should 
look at her... . 

The doctors at home, in Cincin- 
nati, were puzzled, too; she could- 
n’t seem to regain her strength. No 
matter what they did, or she did, 
she stayed sick. She woke up one 
‘| morning with a strange tingling 
_ sensation in her forefinger of her 
right hand; the tingling increased 
as the days passed, and then came 
the day when she looked in her 
mirror and saw that small bright 
spot high on her 
' cheek. Then it 


_ was that she said 


And back she went by the first 
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back to India and spend the rest of 
my life with the lepers. God has 
set me apart for this!” And back 
she went, by the first boat. She 
told nobody she had leprosy; her 
closest friends never knew it. She 
went with no good-by to anyone. 
Time, said Mary Reed, was short. 
She worked fast now. She went 
to Bishop Thoburn, 
things, asked to be set apart for 
leper work and mere days later 
she was on her way to — Pithora- 
garh! She trav- 


explained 


eled swiftly over 


the 


mountain 


to herself: “I’ve 
| caught it! I’m a 
|) leper myself!” 

She hurried to 
| the doctor, and 


boat. She told nobody she had lep- 
rosy; her closest friends never knew 
it. She went with no good-by to 
anyone. Time, said Mary Reed, was 
short. 


roads, deeper, 
deeper, into the 
Himalayan hills, 
through _— pine 


full of 


forests 


'he told her she 
| Was right; this was leprosy. She 
hurried to New York, to London, 
and the doctors there said the same 
thing. She had it! Mary Reed had 
caught the White Death. 
Now with the mark 
upon us, most of us give up. We 


of doom 


‘either wait patiently for the end, or 
‘hasten it by suicide. Ordinary mor- 
tals do that; but you see, Mary Reed 
‘Wis no ordinary mortal. She went off 
by herself and she thought it all 
‘out and she said to herself, “All 
‘right, I’ve got it. I’m a leper. I'll go 


chattering mon- 
keys and the most beautiful birds 
in the world, a lone woman with 
the brand of death already upon her, 
leaving friend and civilization to 
minister a while to other countless 
branded men and women who did 
Her 
journey reminds us of the journey 
of Conway to Shangri-La. 


not even know her name. 


Do you remember Shangri-La, in 
James Hilton’s Lost Horizon? It 
was a sunny paradise hidden away 
in the bleak mountains of Tibet. 
Life was a song at Shangri-La. One 
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lived forever, in peace and in beauty. 
One never died, or suffered, or des- 
paired. 

And Mary Reed was on her way 
to build a leper’s Shangri-La. She 
way to Chandag 
Heights, where she settled down in 
a little house on the crest of the 


was on her 


range that forms the western rim of 
the Valley of Short. There was 
already a small Leper Asylum there, 
a collection of huts and shacks and 
stables badly in need of repairs and 
a guiding hand. Mary Reed fur- 
nished both. First, she called in the 
lepers and looked at them. Physi- 
cally, spiritually, morally, they were 
the sickest and most neglected peo- 
ple on earth. Pain, misery and wait- 
ing death hung over them like an 
evil cloud. She looked at them and 
her face blanched. 


They looked at her in amazement 
when she told them she was a leper, 
too; that God had sent her here to 
help them bear their pain and to 
minister to them. When the mean- 
ing of that sank into their minds, 
tears rolled down their cheeks and 
they forgot that they were lepers 
in love of her. The room in which 
they sat, an anteroom of the halls of 
death, was less a place of terror and 
despair now. A woman had come, 
and with her a Presence. 

Slowly, painfully it grew; tire- 


July 


lessly, always in pain, Mary Reed 
did her work. The huts disappeared 
and in their places were clean, 


bright little houses, row on row, — 


dormitories, hospital wards, rest 


rooms, and a chapel. Gardens were ~ 
laid out and planted, lush little - 
oases of greens and bright flowers © 
in the shadow of the snow-capped ~ 
peaks. The awful hands and feet - 


and faces were bathed and cleansed 
and treated; Mary Reed, who never 
could bear the sight of pain, was 


found often on her knees bandaging = | 
the sores of a surly Hindu untouch- © 
able who listened in doubter’s si- = 
lence to her talk of a God who loved © 
the leper and of a Great Physician ~ 
who had died on a cross that they ~ 
might never have to die. The pitiful ; 
population increased — fifty, seven- 


ty-five, a hundred, five hundred. 
A new peace settled over Chandag 


Heights; a new cheerfulness sprang — 
up with the new flowers. At the edge © 


of the grave these legions of the lost 
were learning that there was no 
death, but only sweet release. There 


was) coming into being here a_ 


that Hilton 
dreamed of, for it was built on hope- 


Shangri-La, 


lessness. 


At regular intervals, the tingling © 
forefinger swelled and burst; her — 
throat was in never-ending agony, — 
and yet she drove on. Mary Reed — 


never 


1939 


bought herself a tent, and went 
traveling and camping over moun- 
tain and plain; soldiers have cracked 
under that, in India. She went to 
hidden villages among the snows; 
into mud huts on the baking plain, 
searching for lepers and taking them 
to her mountain retreat. She built 
a school for 
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not been for the inspiring content- 
ment of their bearing.” 

She started it in 1892; today, in 
1939, she has passed her eightieth 
birthday, and she is still there, on 
Chandag. Why did she not die? 
Why did not this leprosy carry her 
off? Ask God. He alone can tell you. 

Doubtful doctors 


{ d say “Perhaps 

Bore ae &8° Doubtful doctors say, “Perhaps she » P 

for girls; she she never had 

: never had leprosy. Perhaps she had 

built separate ; a leprosy. Perhaps 
something else.” Says Mary Reed:  . 

quarters formen ,, ‘ sy she had some- 
I had it. God healed it. : #. 

and women. She thing else.” Says 

brought in school Mary Reed: “T 


teachers, preachers, doctors who 
saved many a man in the first stages 
of the dread disease. She has built 
one of the finest leper asylums in 
the world. Says his Honor the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal: “I have 
seen no more truly benevolent work 
in India than this . . . The sight of 
so great a company of stricken people 


would have been depressing had it 


had it. God healed it.” It doesn’t 
matter. This much we know; the 
best doctors East and West said she 
had it, and she was sure she had 
it. What does matter is that God 
gave her strength to carry on past 
eighty, and has caused her to build 
this finer Shangri-La, and caused 
the lepers of India to sing hymns 
at the very gates of death. 


I am a cooperator because it is scientific and it is Christian. If you 
take away either; you have nothing. Religion includes both the ethical 
and the practical. It is man’s duty to draw out the spiritual things. People 
of different denominations should work together. There is no Catholic 
way of catching fish or selling coal, no Methodist way, and no Baptist way. 
We are all members of Christ and therefore we should work as one body. 


—J. J, Tompkins, 


GANDHI TO THE CHINESE 


| Eisele: he recent Madras 
Missionary Conference, Muriel 
Lester organized a group which 
visited Gandhi on January 1, 1939. 
Among the group were Y. T. Wu, 
editor-in-chief of the YMCA in 
China and former chairman of the 
China Fellowship of Reconciliation; 
P. C. Hsu, philosopher, author of 
books, 
F. O. R., who is now in this country; 
and T. T. Lew, Christian professor, 
member of the legislative yuan of 
the Chinese government. The fol- 


several member of the 


lowing verbatim account of their 
interview with Gandhi is taken 
from the January 28, 1939 issue of 
Harijan, Gandhi's paper. 

T. T. Lew. China is not afraid of 
material 
though it is, but of cultural destruc- 
tion. The first bomb in Shanghai hit 
a library. Colleges have been wiped 
out. ... The morale of the whole 
nation is being sapped by the drug 


destruction, distressing 


trafic on a nationwide scale. Sup- 
posing we win the war after 10 or 
15 years, we may restore the mater- 
ial devastation, but how shall we 
redeem our younger generation? 


Gandhi. “Whilst I have no mes- 


sage to send to the Chinese people 
who are engaged in fighting, I have 
no hesitation in presenting my view- 
point to you. I was almost going to 
ask you as to what you meant by 
being culturally ruined. I should be 
sorry to learn that Chinese culture 
resided in brick and mortar or in 
huge tomes which the moth can eat. 
A nation’s culture resides in the 
hearts and in the soul of its people. 
Chinese culture is Chinese only to 
the extent that it has become part 
and parcel of Chinese life. Your 
saying, therefore, that your culture 
and your morals are in danger of 
being destroyed, leads one to think 
that the reform movement in your 
country was only skin-deep. Gam- 
bling had not disappeared from the 
people’s hearts. It was kept down 
not by the tone set by society, but 
by the penalty of the law. The heart 
continued to gamble. Japan is of 
course to blame and must be blamed 
for what it has done or is doing. 
But then Japan is just now like the 
wolf whose business it is to make 
short work of the ‘sheep. Blaming 
the wolf would not help the sheep 
much. The sheep must learn not to 
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fall into the clutches of the wolf. 

“If even a few of you took to 
non-violence they would stand forth 
as living monuments of Chinese 
culture and morals. And then, even 
if China were overwhelmed on the 
battlefield, it would be well with 
China in the end, because it would 
at the same time be receiving a 
message which contains a promise 
of hope and deliverance. Japan can- 
not force drugs down unwilling 
throats at the point of the bayonet. 
It can only set up temptations. You 
teach people to resist these tempta- 
tions by replying to Japanese force 
by force. Whatever else force may or 
may not be able to achieve, it cannot 
safeguard Chinese morals or save 
Chinese culture. 

“If you feel the truth of my 
remarks, you will become a living 
message to China. You will then 
tell the Chinese people, ‘No matter 
what material destruction Japan in- 
flicts, it cannot bring about China’s 
Our people 
must be sufficiently educated and 


cultural destruction. 
warned to resist all the temptations 
that Japan may devise. Monuments 
and cities may be razed to the 
ground. They are but a passing 
show, that is going one day to be 
claimed by time as its own. If they 
are destroyed by the Japanese, it will 
only be a morsel taken out of time’s 


mouth. The Japanese cannot corrupt 
our soul. If the soul of China is in- 
jured, it will not be by Japan.” 
The Chinese friend was of opinion 
that only the economic collapse of 
Japan China. They 
wanted to know what the prospects 


of a boycott of Japanese goods by 


could save 


India were. 

“T wish,” replied Gandhi, “I could 
say that there was any great hope. 
Our sympathies are with you but 
they have not stirred us to our very 
depths, or else we should have boy- 
cotted all Japanese goods, especially 
Japanese cloth. Japan is not only con- 
quering you but it is trying to con- 
quer us too by its cheap, flimsy 
machine-made goods. The sending of 
the Indian Medical Mission was good 
as a gesture of friendship and 
goodwill which there are in abun- 
dance. But that does not give me 
much satisfaction when I know we 
could do much more. We too are 
a big nation like you. If we told the 
Japanese, “We are not going to im- 
port a single yard of your calico nor 
export any of our cotton to you, 
Japan would think twice before pro- 
ceeding with its aggression.” 

[ Gandhi's boycott is one designed 
to foster the economic independence 
of India causing her to trust in her 
own skills and resources and not in 
cheap foreign machine products. It 
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is not punitive in intent, and it ts 
based on a pattern of life for India. 
It extends to England and the 
United States as well as to Japan, and 
is continuous, not a war measure. In 
these ways it 1s distinct from the boy- 
cott which Stanley Jones and others 
urge Americans to wage upon Japan. 
Note by Editor of Fellowship.| 
Non-Violent Technique 

This talk was followed by a dis- 
cussion later with the whole group. 
The Chinese delegates put searching 
questions. There was an eagerness 
minutely to study “the mind and 
face” of non-violence. One of them 
asked, “Is it not necessary that indi- 
viduals should practice non-violence 
first in their own person, in their 
relations with other individuals?” 


“Tt would be a delusion to think 
otherwise,” replied Gandhi. “If one 
does not practice non-violence in 
one’s personal relations with others 
and hopes to use it in bigger affairs, 
one is vastly mistaken. Non-violence 
like charity must begin at home. 
But if it is necessary for the indi- 
vidual to be trained in non-violence, 
it 1s even more necessary for the 
nation to be trained likewise. One 
cannot be non-violent in one’s own 
circle and violent outside it. Or else, 
one is not truly non-violent even in 
one’s own circle; often the non-vio- 
lence is only in appearance. It is 
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only when you meet with resistance, 
as for instance when a thief or a 
murderer appears, that your non- 
violence is put on its trial. You either 
try or should try to oppose the thief 
with his own weapons, or you try 
to disarm him by love. Living 
among decent people, your conduct 
may not be described as non-violent. 
Mutual forbearance is non-violence. 
Immediately, therefore, you get the 
conviction that non-violence is the 
law of life, you have to practise 
it towards those who act violently 
towards you, and the law must ap- 
ply to nations as to individuals. 
Training is no doubt necessary. And 
beginnings are always small. But 
if the conviction is there, the rest 
will follow.” 


Another question was: “In the 
practice of non-violence, is there not 
danger of developing a ‘martyrdom 
complex’ or pride creeping in?” 

Gandhi: “If one has that pride 
and egoism, there is no non-violence. 
Non-violence is impossible without 
humility. My own experience is that 
whenever I have acted non-violently 
I have been led to it and sustained 
in it by the higher promptings of 
an unseen power. Through my own 
will I should have miserably failed. 
When I first went to jail, I quailed 
at the prospect. I had heard terrible 
things about jail life. But I had faith 
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in God’s protection. Our experience 
was that those who went to jail in a 
prayerful spirit came out victorious, 
those who had gone in their own 
strength failed. There is no room for 
self-pitying in it either, when you 
say God is giving you the strength. 
Self-pity comes when you do a 
thing for which you expect recogni- 
tion from others. But here there is 
no question of recognition.” 
Another friend thus placed his 
dilemma: “I am a firm believer in 
non-violence. Eight years ago I read 
your Experiments With Truth and 
immediately became converted to 
the way of life you have there ad- 
vocated. Shortly after that, I trans- 
lated the book into Chinese. And 
then came the Japanese invasion. My 
faith in non-violence was put to a 
severe test and I was caught in a 
dilemma. On the one hand, I felt I 
could not preach non-violence to 
my people who were never militar- 
istic but who now believed that re- 
sistance with force was the only way 
out. It was the best thing they knew, 
and I believed with you that ‘T 
would rather risk the use of force a 
thousand times than let my people 
lose their manhood.’ But on the 
other hand, when I try to take a 
sympathetic attitude and try to do 
something helpful in such a situa- 
tion, I find I am giving moral and 
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material support directly and indi- 
rectly to something which is against 
the highest that I know. There 
seems to be no way out of this 
dilemma because I cannot live in a 
vacuum and anything I do will work 
one way or the other. While I can 
believe without reserve in non-vio- 
lence in personal relationships, even 
though I fall far short of it, I cannot 
feel in the same way when I am 
faced with a national situation in 
which the great majority of the 
people have not even heard of the 
way of non-violence.” 
The Moral Equivalent 


“Yours is a difficult situation,” 
replied Gandhi. “Such difficulties 
have confronted me more than once. 
I took part on the British side in the 
Boer War by forming an ambulance 
corps. I did likewise at the time of 
what has been described as the 
Zulu revolt. The third time was 
during the Great War. I believed in 
non-violence then. My motive was 
wholly non-violent. That seemingly 
inconsistent conduct gave me 
strength. My example cannot be 
used as a precedent for others to 
follow. Looking back upon my con- 
duct on those three occasions, I have 
no sense of remorse. I know this 
too that my non-violent strength did 
not suffer diminution because of 
those experiences. The actual work 
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I was called upon to do was purely 
humanitarian, especially during the 
Zulu revolt. I and my companions 
were privileged to nurse the 
wounded Zulus back to life. It is 
reasonable to suggest that but for 
our services some of them would 
have died. I cite this experience not 
to justify my participation however 
indirect it was. I cite it to show I 
came through that experience with 
greater non-violence and with richer 
love for the great Zulu race. And I 
had an insight into what war by 
white men against coloured races 
meant. 


“The lesson to be learnt from it 
by you is that, placed as you are in 
a position of hopeless minority, you 
may not ask your people to lay 
down their arms unless their hearts 
are changed and by laying down 
their arms they feel the more cour- 
ageous and brave. But whilst you 
may not try to wean people from 
war, you will in your person live 
non-violence in all its completeness 
and refuse all participation in war. 
You will develop love for the Japa- 
nese in your hearts. You will ex- 
amine yourself whether you can 
really love them, whether you have 
not some ill-will towards them for 
all the harm they are doing. It is not 
enough to love them by remember- 
ing their virtues. You must be able 
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to love them in spite of all their mis- 
deeds. If you have that love for the 
Japanese in your hearts, you will 
proceed to exhibit in your conduct 
that higher form of courage which 
is the hall-mark of true non-violence 
and which your Chinese friends will 
not fail to detect and recognize as 
such. You will not wish success to 
Japanese arms because you ‘love’ the 
Japanese. At the same time you will 
not pray for the success of Chinese 
arms. 

It is very difficult to judge, when 
both sides are employing weapons 
of violence, which side ‘deserves’ to 
succeed. You will therefore pray 
only that the right should prevail. 
Whilst you will keep yourself aloof 
from all violence you will not shirk 
danger. You will serve friend and 
foe alike with a reckless disregard 
for your life. You will rush forth if 
there is an outbreak of an epidemic 
or a fire to be combated and dis- 
tinguish yourself by your surpassing 
courage and non-violent heroism. 
But you will refuse to call the curses 
of heaven upon the Japanese. If by 
chance some Japanese soldiers or air- 
men fall into the hands of the 
Chinese and are in danger of being 
lynched by an infuriated Chinese 
mob or otherwise illtreated, you will 
plead for them with your own peo- 
ple and if necessary even protect 
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them with your life. 
Wrath Vitiates Love 

You know the story of Emily 
Hobhouse. Though an English- 
woman, she courageously went to 
the Boer concentration camps. She 
exhorted the Boers never to lose 
heart, and it is said that if she had 
not steeled the hearts of the Boer 
women as she did, the war might 
have taken a different turn. She 
was full of wrath against her own 
people for whom she had not a good 
word to say. You would not copy 
her unmeasured wrath which some- 
what vitiated her non-violence, but 
you will copy her love for the 
‘enemy that made her denounce 
the misdeeds of her own country- 
men. Your example will affect the 
Chinese and might even shame some 
Japanese who will become bearers 
of your message among the Japan- 
ese. 


“A very slow process, you will 
perhaps say. Yes, possibly, under the 
existing adverse circumstances to 
begin with. But it will gather mo- 
mentum and speed in an incalcul- 
able manner as you proceed. I am an 
irrepressible optimist. My optimism 
rests on my belief in the infinite 
possibilites of the individual to de- 
velop non-violence. The more you 
develop it in your own being, the 
more infectious it becomes till it 
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overwhelms your surroundings and 
by and by might oversweep the 
world.” 

“I, a believer in non-violence, 
often find that I am actuated by 
mixed motives. So does a war gen- 
eral have mixed motives. Is it not 
possible to fight, with love for the 
enemy in one’s heart? May we not 
shoot out of love?” 

Gandhi: “We do often have 
mixed motives. But that would not 
be non-violence. There can be de- 
grees in violence, not in non-vio- 
lence. The constant effort of the 
votary of non-violence is to purge 
himself of hatred towards the so- 
called enemy. There is no such thing 
as shooting out of love in the way 
you suggest.” 


The last to place before Gandhi 
his problem was Mr. P. C. Hsu. He 
had been writing since 1930 to 
meet Gandhi. He had graduated in 
the same year in which Japan pre- 
sented its twenty-one demands to 
China. He was at that time a bitter 
nationalist. After three years of con- 
tact with the work of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation among the stu- 
dents, he changed his views and be- 
gan to make a distinction between 
the Japanese people and the Japanese 
military machine. He became a 
believer in- an international lining 
up of liberal elements. “I can say 
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honestly,” he told Gandhi, “I have 
no feeling of hatred towards the 
Japanese people but I feel their mil- 
itary system is an evil. I used to 
think that all that was needed to 
end it was education in truth. I 
had hoped that at Madras, at any 
rate, an international link between 
the two countries on the basis of 
mutual goodwill and peace would 
be forged, But I was disillusioned. 
I found that very little could be 
achieved immediately.” He had tried 
too to establish peace groups as an 
agency for carrying on the peace 
work, but found that confronted by 
a crisis they were reduced to im- 
potence and could offer little effec- 
tive check. “Our difficulty’ is this,” 
he concluded. “While sincerely be- 
lieving in non-violence, we have not 
found a way of making it effective.” 

“Should that present a difficulty?” 
exclaimed Gandhi. “ A person who 
realizes a particular evil of his time 
and finds it overwhelms him, dives 
deep in his own heart for inspira- 
tion, and when he gets it, he presents 
it to others. Meetings and group 
organizations are all right. They are 
of some help, but very little. They 
are like the scaffolding that an arch- 
itect erects—a temporary and make- 
shift expedient. The thing that really 
matters is an invincible faith that 
cannot be quenched. 
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Faith Can Be Developed 

“Faith can be developed. Only, 
the way it can be developed and in 
which it works differs from that 
in the case of violence. You cannot 
develop violence through prayer. 
Faith, on the other hand, cannot be 
developed except through prayer. 

“Non-violence succeeds only when 
we have a living faith in God. Bud- 
dha, Jesus, Mohammed — they were 
all warriors of peace in their own 
style. We have to enrich the herit- 
age left by these world teachers. 
God has His own wonderful way 
of executing His plans and choosing 
His instruments. The Prophet and 
Abu Bakr trapped in a cave were 
saved from their persecutors by a 
spider which had woven its web 
across the mouth of that cave. All 
the should 
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world teachers, you 

Gandhi’s interlocutor seemed to 
be satisfied. But he had another 
doubt. “Whilst we have isolated in- 
dividuals who have the mind of 
he observed to Gandhi, 


Jesus,” 


“because they are not united, not 7 |°? 


organized, theirs remains a mere cry 


in the wilderness. The question that — 
arises in my mind is: Can love be © 


organized? and if so, how?” 


Gandhi: 


“Organization in 


But there is no bar to united non- 
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violent action. I am trying to show 
by a series of experiments that it is 
possible. It has its own technique.” 
“If China wins the war,” finally 
asked the friend, “will she be worse 
off or better off for her victory?” 
“If China wins,” replied Gandhi, 
“and copies Japanese methods, she 
will beat Japan hollow at her own 
game. But the victory of China will 
not mean a new hope for the world. 
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For China will then be a multiple 
But whether 


China wins or goes down, your line 


edition of Japan. 
of action is clear. If China is de- 
feated on the battlefield, your non- 
violence will remain undaunted and 
will have done its work. If China 
wins, you will go to the gallows in 
the attempt to wean China from 


copying Japan’s methods.” 


[The Fellowship Editor's note on page 87 would appear to be rather less 
than successful in its attempt to neutralize the clearly hostile intent of 
Gandhi's proposed boycott against Japanese aggression. We hope to make 
fuller comment on this amazing interview in an early issue. Tue Epiror. | 
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is Professor of Philosophy in the University of London ... HAROLD L. - 
ICKES is Secretary of the Interior . . . RUFUS M. JONES is a Quaker 
mystic, and was formerly Professor of Philosophy at Haverford College... 
WILLIAM E. GILROY is Editor of Advance .. . ALLEN E. CROSS is 
a poet. His latest book is Thunder over Jerusalem ... ROBERT LANTAIN 
is a pseudonym .. . JEROME DAVIS is President of the American 
Teachers Federation ...R. A. McGOWAN is an eminent Catholic 
Sociologist . . . R. E. E. HARKNESS is Professor of the History of 
Christianity at Crozier Theological Seminary . . . TONY SELNER is 
a twenty-year-old resident of East London . . . LLEWELLYN JONES is 
editor of the Christian Register... W C. KERNAN is Rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Bayonne, N. J.... ALICE CLARE BUCKLIN is a 
Massachusetts housewife. 


VEREERS YT OPA E Sebi T OR 


About a week ago I happened to see a copy of the Prorestant Dicks 
on a magazine stand in St. Louis, Mo. I had never heard of it before. 
I bought it and read it and was much pleased with its excellence. It is 
a most timely magazine dealing with a subject of stupendous importance 
for the preservation and ‘perpetuation of our great Democracy, although 
I feel that we should have had something like it long before. But better 
late than never if it is not already too late. The Protestants must wake from 
their lethargy of indifference and neglect or else they must get ready for 
their funeral and with it the funeral of our beloved democracy. The 
magazine should have very much larger circulation. 

Dr. F. Janvier 
Nanty-Glo, Pa. 


Much to my disgust I bought your vile magazine today thinking 
I would have some mild fun at more Protestant vagaries. To my nauseated 


disgust I found nothing but diabolical es about the Holy Roman Catholic 


Church. 

You miserable cur, you can’t find anything but a discredited and 
kicked-out priest, and a renegade Catholic layman to write for your low 
pulp. 

Thank God the whole world bows before our Sovereign Pontiff 
gloriously reigning while it spits on creatures like you. 

May your magazine be a complete failure like your miserable decay- 
ing sect and all Protestant sects. 

J. M. Brown 
Chicago, Ill. 


Esteemed Sir: 

The real achievement in tackling an arduous task is fundamentally 
the successful handling of the law of strife: You have shown us, Sir, it is 
only through labor, and painful effort, by grim energy and resolute courage 
that we move into better things. In this you are a real leader: in this 
troublous time you have afforded us much needed light. Power enduringly 
be yours! 

Dr. Tehyi Hsieh 
Brighton, Mass. 


I have read my second copy of Prorresranr Dicest. I cannot find 


words to express my gratitude for, and my commendation of, such a — 


magazine. You seem to have a “Malice-toward-none-charity-for-all” spirit, 
the while you uncover the ungodliness of some of the self-styled “God- 
chosen,” and the self-styled “vicars-of-Christ.” 


aes 
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I don’t know just who or what you are, Christianly speaking, but 
your name, Proresrant Dicxst, implies that you are not one, but some, 
“crying in the wilderness.” The burden of your cry seems to be “make 
clear and simple the way of the Lord.” Such an admonition is needed. 
Religion needs to be shown clearly as a usable spiritual commodity, not a 
graven image set on a pedestal, and bowed down to, eaten and drunk to. 
Religion must be made the principle that governs thought, word and deed 
every moment of the day. Religion, not creed nor dogma nor strict ecclesi- 
astical interpretation, is the only safe-guard we have against all the awful 
horrors of the present turmoil of the world. 

Protestantism, with its glorious freedom of thought, is the only force 
that can save Christianity to and for the world. Therefore, I hope your 
magazine will find its way into every home, first in this country, and 
then throughout the entire Christian world. 

I shall read Proresrant Dicesr and boost it to all my friends, passing 
my copies on to them when I have finished reading them. 

Success to you. 

Avilen Hart 
Chicago, Ill. 


DEFENDING DOCTOR THORNING 
I purchased your May issue and am appalled at its bias. Protestantism 
loses when it is founded on hating Catholics. You do well in opposing 
misrepresentation of the Jews, but why favor a campaign of hate against 
your fellow Catholic Christians? This tendency of your journal will not 
help Protestantism and such a display as you gave Dr. Thorning’s article is 
a disgrace to honest journalism. It appeared as though you were so biased 
you feared someone might be convinced by Dr. Thorning’s able presentation. 
“The Menace” did a disservice to Protestantism and so did “The 
Fellowship Forum.” Your anti-Catholic campaign makes Christianity 
appear ridiculous. 
Thomas Cross 
Brooklyn, New York 


DR. THORNING DISAGREES... 

Permit me to say that your action in publishing my reply is 
encouraging to all of us who believe in the democratic tradition. It suggests 
that, however much we may differ on specific religious or political issues, 
we cherish the American principle of free speech. It is with sincere joy 
that I welcome this exemplification on your part of a desire to accord free 
discussion and fair play. 

Father J. F. Thorning 
Emmitsburg, Md. 


Whether You Will or Not 


You Shall Play The 


New World Symphony 


Will it be 


Dvorak’s or Horst Wessel’s? 
You will find in PROTESTANT DIGEST your motif, — 
your hope, your plan, your faith. 


Surely when Jerome Davis, insurgent prophet of social 
religion, can say THIS of PROTESTANT DIGEST: - 


“Your June issue just came in and I sat right down and read it from cover 4) 
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<¢] felt again the great service you are rendering our society. Whether or ©) 
fy § 3) § 3) 


not you are able to continue this until it becomes an established vehicle of the noble © | 


minds of future generations, as I hope you will, you have already rendered us a 4 || 


great service.” 


You Can Be Confident That You Are Not Making a Mistake 
in Filling Out the Subscription Blank Below 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Five Monthly Issues by Mail - $1.00 
Protestant Digest, Inc. 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the PROTESTANT DIGEST) by mail for five months, for al 
which I enclose $1.00 


‘READ 


Caustic as well as kind, Bishop McConnell gives us a discriminating 
realistic picture of the great John Wesley who links the Old World with 
_ the New in more senses than one. ee Wey, by Francis J. McConnell, 
_ Abingdon Press, $3.00. 


The story of the psychological effect of the famous abbey Mont St. 
Michel on a man and his wife as its silent miracle of beauty discovered to 
them their weakness and their strength. —The Tides of St. Michel, by 
Roger Vercil, (translated from the French by. Warre Bradley. Wells). 
Random House, $2.50, 


Vermont is invaded by the disease of Jew-hating. In this fine, brave, 
ruthless story the granite moral strength of a schoolmaster stands firm 
against the tempter who would turn his school into an exclusive snob- 
school. True New England as this author knows it. Seasoned Timber, 
by Dorothy Canfield. Harcourt, Brace and Co., $2.75. 


This book will make some people jump. It advocates the study 
of theology in our universities and indicates places where this has already 
begun as in Hutchins’ Chicago. If what is adumbrated here ever comes to 
pass our universities will one day be worthy of the name and Jew, Protestant 
and Catholic will contribute each his candle to the circle of light. —The 
Case for Theology in the University, by William eee Brown. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $1.50. 


In Russia was done by forced planning, euels, cruelly, what in 
America is done by farm mechanization not quite so quickly but no less 
cruelly: the obliteration of the small farmer. One of the glories of a 
democracy is that it can produce the devastating self-criticism of a novel 
describing such destruction. —Grapes of Wrath, by gone Steinbeck. Viking 
Press, $2.75. iP 


' A study of the sabotage aad spy machine which will be doing half 
the fighting in case America gets into another war with Germany. Disturb- 
ing but necessary reading. —Secret Agents Against America, by Richard 
Wilmer Rowan. eae Doran and Co., $2.00. 


UNKNOWN BABY 


(It has been suggested that the ehieral piel after 
the next war should be ore to the Unknown Baby) 


Here lies an unknown hie 
‘Killed by an unknown airman 
For unknown causes. Unblamed 
He deprives an unknown mother who for her unknown baby 
Mourns, for ever unnamed. . Peace 
A witless, war-inflamed world is preparing that tomb, 
That universal, unnecessary tomb — : 
Preparing it unashamed. 

And when its inches of stone. 
Cover the child unknown, _ ae 
Let none lay laurels om this triumph ok men’s “quarrels 
For why should we both dig and deck the tomb . 
We know not of whom? PACS ca ee 
His is no story we can ornament with glory: 

A hero? He is innocent of heroics: — 

To be honoured? He does not know what pone iss 
He has not offered his life; we have ee taken it: 

He has no ideals, no feuds, no terrors, no judgment, 
No greed, to make him: shout “War! War!” 

He does not know what it’s for. 4 

He has never heard of war : 

This child who is all children, 

For whom all mothers cry: “Honour ian — Why?” 
Let us save our breath, 

Knowing now, while we prepare for it, 
And train young men in the air for it, 
There is only dishonour in the Unknown Baby’s death 


f 


—Tomfoo, Solis N 


